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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LTHOUGH there is only a day to run before the 
£ owners’ notices to the take effect the 
mining dispute, when we go to press on Thursday, is still 
The country faces the prospect of one of the 
suffered at a time 


miners 


unsettled. 


industrial blows it has ever 
when it is not in a position to sustain even a mild set-back 


We can only hope 


worst 


to its timid efforts towards recovery. 
that before these pages are in our readers’ hands some 
expedient may have been found to avert the catastrophe. 
If there is any 
that 


the mise ry 


justification for optimism it is the fact 
the paralysis which a stoppage would mean, and 


and rishment which would be forced 
seem too dreadful to be accc pted by sane 

Wednesday the 
a stoppage by pe rsuading the owners 


He saw that the one hope 


IMpove 
1 

Oonevery hocy. 

Throughout 


trving to pre vent 


men, Prime Minister was 


to withdraw their notices. 


was to obtain a breathing space. 
* * * *~ 
In our opinion the notices ought certainly to be 


withdrawn. Day to day work could then be carried 


AUGUST 1, 1925, Price Gp. 
on whil entirely fresh negotiations wer conducted. 
The difficulty is that some of the mines are so broken by 
adversity that they are financially unable to carry on, 
even for a week. In i Cl stances som kind f 
Governm nf OUaAl ini is I phn justi! ed, What ver 
the nation had to pay would be less than we all stand to 
lose by stoppage and paral Ihe open conference 
between owners and m for Wednesday was 
postponed. In the coum of Wednesdav the owners 
coneeded thi principle ol it in mum wage, with 
the stipulation that ther hould also be district minima, 
on a pereentage basis, which should be fixed accordine to 
the economic capacity of each district This offer was 


thev are 


district. 


rejected by the miners on the eround that 


pledged to reject any reduction of wages in any 


Phe owners, through the Min ne Association, unanimously 


passed a resolution ¢ x pre mie re ntment at the Report 
of the Court of Inquirv. We must now try to suiminarize 
the events which rr i up ti the situation of Thursday 
Morning, 

On Friday, July 24th, repr tatives of the Mining 


Association and the Miners’ Federation met again in 
the same room after a month's separation. All that 
happened on this occasion w that the two. sides 
expressed their willingness to meet in “open con- 
ference” on the following Wednesday under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Bridgeman. Last Saturday the 


Special Committee of the Trades Union Congress met 


the railway workers to discuss 


represt ntatives oO 
the attitude of the 
particularly imported coal, if there should be a stoppage. 


unions towards the handling of coal, 
that the railway unions 
coal. It be added 
Committee of the 
Miners’ decided that 
in the event of a stoppage the the Continent 
s not to hamipe r the action 


It was unanimously resolved 


should refuse to move any may 


here that on Tuesday the Executin 


International Federation in Paris 
miners of 
should restrict produc tion so a 
of the British miners. The Conference also pledged itself 
to give the “* maximum 

British miners and to try to prevent the export of coal 
to Great Britain. This does not mean that the foreign 


miners have any intention of striking sympathetically. 


assistance ” to the 


amount oi 


On the contrary, while refusing to send coal here they 
would be free to work harder and seize our old Continental 
markets, 

* * * 


Monday was notable for the personal intervention of 
the Prime Minister who received the Special Committee 
of the Trades Union The Committee urged 
Mr. Baldwin to owners to 
notices and to withdraw their proposals. 

that the should be allowed to 
under the existing Agreement until a new plan had been 
On Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin 
Mining Association 


least a 


Congress. 
request the postpone the 
They suggested 
miners continue work 
received a Com- 
asked them to 
withdraw the fortnight. On 
Tuesday night the Court of Inquiry issued their Report, 
and it is not too much to say that if is likely to mark 


drawn up. 
mittee of the and 


notices for at 
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an epoch. It is impossible after this for the mines to 
be run in the old way. 
* * * * 

The principal conclusions of this very important 
Report may be summarized as follows. The Court held 
that the workers were justified in claiming that any agree- 
ment ought to provide for a minimum wage. A method 
of fixing wages which permitted “ an indefinite diminu- 
tion” They 
considered that the miners’ claim that wages must be 
a first charge on the proceeds of industry was ambiguous. 


could not be regarded as_ satisfactory. 


If, however, it meant that wages at some agreed minimum 
rate 
must in practice be a charge before profits were con- 


as a result of negotiation between the two parties 
sidered they concurred in that view. These findings 
are all the more decisive because they were arrived at 
without the miners’ case having been heard. At least, 
one is tempted to say this at first sight, but it may well 
be that under the penetrating examination of the Court 
the case for the miners was brought out much better 
than it would have been by the miners themselves. 
The miners would very likely have injured rather than 
helped their cause by invective or emotional exaggera- 
tion. This cannot alter the fact, however, that they 
created a very bad impression by their boycott. A 
refusal of publicity is a negation of one of the chief 


articles in the Labour creed. 
* * * * 
The Report goes on to point out that there is 


considerable room for improving the efliciency of the 
industry as a whole and brightening its economic pros- 
pects. Collective action, for example, on the part of the 
collieries, would cnable resources to be used to greater 
advantage. remain in 
isolation but might be co-ordinated with other enterprises 


Again, the industry need not 
—as has been done, of course, in Germany. The increased 
cost of the transport and shipment of coal is indicated as 
deserving investigation, also the method of distributing 
coal. 
amount paid in royalties is relatively unimportant, but 
the Court nevertheless thinks that the system should be 


As for the rovalty system it is pointed out that the 


reconsidered, as it is a constant cause of ill feeling. 
* * * * 

Incidentally the Court brought out the information 
that under the seven hour day the output of each 
man per slightly The output 
per shift, however, has declined. The Court recognised 
that an would 
increase of output and some reduction in cost, but they 


hour has increased. 


increase of hours mean a substantial 
regarded the calculations of the owners in this respect 
as an 
apparently assumed a normal export trade, whereas the 
unfortunate fact is that the bottom has fallen out of the 


whole business. 


over-statement. The ecaleulation of the owners 


* *« * * 


On Thursday, July 23rd, the Prime Minister made his 
promised statement on naval construction. Four cruisers 
are to be laid down in the current financial year. Three 
will be laid down in every succeeding financial year 
during the life of the present Parliament. Some of these 
ships will be of 10,000 tons, others of a lighter and cheaper 
type. 
destrovers and six submarines will also be laid down every 
year. Mr. Baldwin explained that the whole £527,000 
which the new construction will cost this year will be 


Beginning with the financial vear 1926-7, nine 


paid for out of economies. Indeed, there will be so many 
economies that he hopes the Admiralty Vote will not be 
The Government, he 
appointing 2 Special Committee of three persons, uncon- 
nected with = the 
examination into the expenditure of the three fighting 


inereased in future. said, were 


Government, to make a searching 


Services. A double, even a triple, axe would be wick Ided, 
for besides the usual Treasury scrutiny the Cabinet 
Economy Committee would review the expenditure of jj 
Departments, civil as well as military, 

% + * 

Mr. Baldwin can hardly have promised naval economieg 
so widespread and certain in operation without n caning 
that some of the unnecessary dockyards are to be s« rapped, 
This is all to the good. But in spite of the fact that 
most Unionist critics seem to have been satistied by 


the moderation of the Naval programme—see the article 
from our Parliamentary Correspondent—we remain of 
the opinion that the policy of new construction js 


It would be much better 
the next few years in restoring our shattered wealth, for 


itself unnecessary. to spend 
that is our greatest ultimate defence, at the same time 


arbitration. It will be 
time to pour out money on ships if and when we 
that 


At present we have no enemy and we are not even sure 


working for disarmament and 
convinced no other means of defence will serve. 
what type of ship, if any ship, will command the seas 
in future. In the House of Commons debate on Wed- 
nesday Mr. Churchill explained that replacement was 
But we imagin 
that existing cruisers are still quite capable of * 
the trade routes. 


necessary as the Navy was worn out. 


policing ” 


e * * * 

The Executive Committee of the Unionist Committee 
which is considering the reform of the House of Lords 
unanimously decided on Tuesday that deadlocks between 
the two Houses ought to be submitted to a Referendum. 
The 


comprehensive safeguard any nation could possibly have. 


This is excellent news. Referendum is the most 
Without deviations or possibility of misunderstanding 
will 
the Parlia- 
After years of waiting 
that the Referendum is on the 
high road to acceptance. 
* * x « 


it takes the task of deciding to the final court— the 
If we have the Referendum 
ment Act can safely stay as it is. 


of the people. 


we are now contident 


France and Spain have at last reached an agreement 
by which the French will be allowed to cross the frontier 
of the Spanish zone in carrying on the war against the 
Riffs. 


bright they are not absent. 


Meanwhile, though the hopes of peace are not 
Abd-el-Krim has stated t 
the Tangier correspondent of the Times that if he were 
guaranteed independence he would be willing to attend 


a Peace Conference at Tangier. Unfortunately, he has 
not sent any formal reply to the Franco-Spanish letter 
of the real 


obstacles is the vested interests of those who have received 


offering to propose terms. It is said that one 


mining and other concessions. France, however, stands 

to lose much more by a long and expensive war than by 

providing even a handsome sum for concessionaires. 
* * * * 

We regret to record the death of Mr. W. J. Bryan at 
Dayton, Tennessee, last Sunday. Evidently he had 
overtaxed his strength at the Scopes trial. Though not 
many educated persons can be found to admire the cause 
which Mr. Bryan made his own at Dayton we shall all 
recognize that he would have considered himself happy 
He had won his case and 
he devoutly believed himself to be standing for the truth. 
If such a sudden death had come to any of his opponents 
at the trial Mr. Bryan might, with all sincerity, have 
believed that the judgment of God had fallen upon that 
man, 


in the oceasion of his death. 


* * * * 


Mr. Bryan owed his fame entirely to his oratory which 


was thoroughly to the liking of millions of his countrymen. 
He was not highly educated and he had none of the 
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celf-criticism Which can save a man frem absurdities. 
But as a son of the West he fought with deep conviction 
and courage for country interests against the highly 
industralised East with its traditional financial system. 
He coined his most famous phrase at the Chicago Con- 
vention of 1896 when, in advocating bi-metallism, he 
aid “You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold.” He was immediately adopted by the 
Democrats as a candidate for the Presidency. In 1900 
and 1908 he stood again, but he always failed. President 
Wilson made him Secretary of State in the early part of 
the War, but he showed, as might have been expected, 
no talent whatever for administration. His last few 
years were spent in helping, indeed in leading, the 
Fundamentalists. He had a magical instinct for pleasing 
his audiences; he could put himself in instant rapport 
with them, and while he laid the spell of his torrential 
oratory upon millions the disparaging smiles of the rest 
of the American world did not very much matter. 
* * * * 

It is a pleasure to welcome the first British Common- 
Conference. The Conference 
in London on Monday. There were delegates from 
Canada. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
India. We read with satisfaction Mr. Ramsay Mae- 
Donald’s address in which he ridiculed the idea that 
only Imperialists cared about the Empire. We do not 
agree that the Government would do well to turn itself 


wealth Labour opened 


into a wholesale buyer from the Dominions, but it is 


entirely good that there should be such a Conference 


as this. We sincerely hope that it will be permanent. 
* * * * 
Though wills are for good reason public documents, 


their contents are generally regarded by people of good 
taste as private affairs. Lord Curzon’s will, however, 
contains such generous devises and bequests to the nation 
that gratitude, not curiosity, forbids us to disregard it. 
The two wholly different but both admirable examples 
of mediaeval castles, Bodiam and Tattershall, which he 
saved by purchase and put into lasting repair, he has 
left to the National Trust, holding such ancient buildings 


to be “* part of the spiritual and aesthetic heritage of a 
Nation, imbuing it with reverence and educating its 


taste.” His oriental collections, including the well- 
known loans to the Bethnal Green Museum, be Ieft to 
the nation “ through the Victoria and Albert Museum.” 
His collection of Napoleonic books, prints and _ relics 
go also to the Bodleian or the British Museum for the 
nation, and his confidential Indian correspondence to 
the British Kedleston also 
benefits by his patriarchal care. 
x = * x 

The whole will is characteristic of the man. 
an importance and dignity that cannot rightly be denied. 
As in his life’s work he considered no duty well done, 
no responsibility fulfilled, unless he devoted his own 
attention to the smallest detail, so the provisions for 
carrying out his benefactions are set down minutely 
in his will, apparently, as with his official work, mainly 
handwriting. We deprecate all curiosity 
a further testament which he seems to have left 
and desired to remain private for the present. No doubt 
it is intended to be of use to a biographer, and contains 


Museum. The parish of 


Tt assumes 


in his own 
about 


his views on such well-known subjects as his controversy 
over the Military Member of Council in India, wherein 


we have always thought that history will judge him to 
have been right, and his difficulties over our European 


foreign policy after the Armistice when he was responsible 
for the Foreign Office and so often found his authority 
passing to the Prime Minister and the Secretariat at 
10 Downing Street. 


The dispersal of Mr. Sargent’s pictures, mainly his own 
works, caused considerable sensation, and gave another 
proof of the commanding position he held among modern 
painters. The brilliant unfinished portrait of Mme 
Gautreau will, by the generosity of Sir Joseph Duvecen, 
be hung with the other Sargent portraits in the ‘Tate 
Gallery, and the artist’s sisters presented his portrait 
of Claude Monet to the National Art Collections 
Fund. Mr. Sargent’s collection of pictures by other 
artists created less interest than his own works. Perhaps 
the most surprising of the prices, out of a total of £182,000, 
were those paid for his copies——for instance, 6,000 guineas 
for the head of Velasquez’s Balthazor Carlos. The 
wonderful landscapes and seascapes, to which he turned 
when sated with portrait painting, brought huge sums. 
No doubt the prices were raised by competition between 
the two countries that claimed him in different senses as 
their own, but the sale was a proof of the firm belief that 
Sargent’s work will hold its place as that of a master, 

* 

We received lately for revicw from the publishers 
a book by a Mr. Peter Wright. Our recollections of a 
former book by the author disposed us to discard it 


promptly, and this determination was confirmed on 
finding that it contained scandalous imputations upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s moral character, so gross as to seem also 
contemptibly stupid. But by referring to it now we shall 
give the book no extra advertisement since Mr. Gladstone's 
sons have stigmatized the writer, in a letter plainly written 
with the best advice, as a liar, coward and fool, On 
receiving an evasive answer they have challenged him 
pub- 


to come into the Law Courts. In justice to the 


lishers it must be said that they promptly apologized 
for their carelessness in allowing the offensive passage 
to be added by the author to the proofs which they had 
probably passed. Mr. Wright seems to us to have piled 
his mixture of ignorance, of 


Lord 


Of course, nobody who 


offence upon offence by 
venom and of meanness towards two dead men 
Milner as well as Mr. Gladstone. 
knew Mr. Gladstone would read the paragraph without 
an indignant scorn for the writer. No one who knows 
the present generation of Mr. Gladstone’s family would 
withhold his sympathy for the acute pain so wantonly 
inflicted, and we should like to associate ourselves with 
that sympathy. 
% * oe * 


Mr. Wright has aggravated his offence by misapplying, 
in order to abuse one dead man, the words of another. 
If Lord Milner were alive we would wager that Mr. 
Wright would never have quoted as supporting his vile 
words about Mr. Gladstone 
We do not know the 


insinuations some alleged 
being “ governed by his seraglio.” 
supposed context, but if Lord Milner used the words, 
he was obviously referring to the ladies of Mr. Gladstone’s 
family and making no worse charge than probably a 
jesting one that Mr. Gladstone was influenced by his wife 
and daughters in public affairs. This really recoils upon 
Mr. Wright as a tribute to an intimate family life which 
could not be consistent with the slanders, and so supports 
the third of Lord Gladstone’s frank epithets. The others 
will stand for the future as undisputed unless Mr. Wright 
disposes of them in a Court of Law. 
* * + a 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
100} ; on Thursday week 1003 ; a ycar ago 101);. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 88}; on Thursday 
weck 883; a year ago 887. Conversion Loan per cent.) 
was on Thursday 77; on Thursday weck ; &@ year 
ago 76 |i. 


(33 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE COAL MINES REPORT 


Oe of darkness, light. This article goes to press 
before the opinions of the Government, of the mine- 
owners, and of the men, in regard to the Report of the 
Court of Inquiry has been received, and we can write here 
only some general impressions. The Report is, however, 
so bold, and so far-reaching, and its publication so vitally 
alters the situation, that it may well be commented upon 
as an isolated portent without knowledge of its exact 
reactions on the Government and on the industry. 

The Report docs the highest credit to the men who 
conducted the Inquiry, and also to those who set it up, 
that is, to the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet chose men who were really and not merely 
nominally impartial. They have their reward in a 
State paper which completely justifies the action taken, 
and shows aiso how groundless were the fears of the miners 
that they would not have fair treatment from a nominated 
Tribunal. however, we the Report 
further we must note that humanity of view is its essential 
characteristic. Lord George Bentinck in one of his 
speeches in the House of Commons in the later forties— 
a period like ours of currency and credit contraction— 
said that he did not know whether it was true that 
Corporations had no souls, but that he was sure that 
Cabinets had no hearts. This miniature Cabinet of 
Inquiry has shown the world that it has a heart. Its 
members at once conceived that their duty was not 
merely statistical or economic in the scientific sense, 
but also social. As Sir Josiah Stamp well said, they had 
to consider not merely what the industry could bear, 
but what human nature could bear. 

The first of the essential conclusions of the Inquiry— 
conclusions which are destined, and rightly destined in 
our opinion, to have far-reaching results upon the 
industrial and social configuration of this country— 
is that “ the workers are justified in claiming that any 
wages agreement they can be asked to accept should 
provide for a minimum wage.” What the minimum 
wage should be must be a matter of negotiation between 
the parties. Next, no method of fixing wages which 
allows for their indefinite diminution can be regarded 
as satisfactory. Wages at some agreed minimum rate 
must be in practice a charge before profits are taken. 
Here is common sense as well as humanity. 

Turning to strictly practical questions, the Report 
states—and here again we believe there will be a general 
concurrence of opinion throughout the country—that 
there is considerable room for improving the industry 
as a whole, and so relieving the economic position. 
Next, collective action on the part of collieries would 
enable facilities and resources to be used in common 
to greater advantage, and would promote economical 
working. This comment clearly points to some system 
of consolidation or unification. Another memorable 
suggestion concerns the consideration whether the 
industry should remain in isolation or whether by its 
co-ordination with other enterprises better results might 
not be obtained. But we must remember that the 
miners’ spokesmen have always condemned combinations, 
“ vertical’ or “ horizontal.”” At the same time, the 
increased cost of the transport and shipment of coal is 
noted as of great importance. Improved distribution 


3efore, discuss 


ee 


might have a considerable effect in stimulating demand. 

Next comes the comment that “the continuation of 
the royalties system on its present basis is important in 
its relation to the promotion of good will.” On many of 
these problems the Court point out that they have not 


had the advantage of hearing evidence, but they cannot 
believe that there is no room for improvement in the 
management, organization, and development of the 
industry. 

It would be neither just nor politic to represent the 
Report as censuring the mine-owners, but it is clear that 
the Court unanimously dismissed the proposals for a 
rigid division of the industry between wages and _ profits, 
(based on the “ sliding scale” and the miners’ demands 
of a few years ago) and for the abolition of the minimum 


wage. It goes even further than this, and raises 
the question whether the coal-mining industry ag 


a basie industry upon which the whole prosperity, 
industrial and the country depends 
can be treated as a separate industrial unit. That 
is a direction in which the country has been rapidly 
forming _ its The 
cannot be exposed to the unmitigated operation of 
purely economic forces. The reason for this is well stated 
in the Report. ‘A drastic restriction of its activities 
would be fraught with grave consequences.” The Report 
ends with a catalogue of matters which merit further 
inquiry, 7.e., an inquiry into the whole question of the 


commercial, of 


own conclusions. coal industry 


organization, management, and development of the coal 
industry. 

To the Report is attached a memorable addendum by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. He declares that currency policy has 
exaggerated the evils from which the coal mines are 
suffering. “‘ In my view the recent improvements in the 
exchange or decline in the price level is suflicient in itself 
to account for the special plight of the industry since 
March.” The position of the industry was made infinitely 
worse, he declares, “‘ by that kind of one-sided deflation 
which has taken place, and no other satisfactory or sufficient 
cause appears to be available, though I give full weight to 
the general depression of coal consumption abroad.” 

Readers of the Spectator who perhaps thought that 
we were unfair to the Government, or were suffering from 
currency delusions, when we protested against the 
policy adopted in regard to gold in the spring should 
note this further comment by Sir Josiah Stamp :— 

“Even in February last it was evident to me that tne attain- 
ment of the Gold Standard would be won at a material immediate 
cost to industry, and that even the preparatory steps would cause 
a painful reaction.” 

It remains for the Government to implement the 
decisions of the Court—to make definite and specilic use 
of these decisions, by basing upon them administrative, 
financial, and, if necessary, legislative action. It is obvious 
that after the Report of the Court there can be no lock-out. 
The mine-owners must withdraw their notices. It is 
obvious that if they failed to do so the Government would 
have to take control of the industry, as was done in the 
War. 

We do not know Mr. Baldwin’s plan, but we fecl sure 
that he will provide, perhaps by a Government guarantee, 
that there shall be no lock-out or strike till that further 
and fuller consideration of the whole situation (at which 
both men and masters must assist), has been given in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Report. 
We have got to review the whole position with 
the determination that the coal industry shall not 
go under but shall be re-established upon a sound 
basis. Even if it should involve a reversal of our 
currency policy, that must be done. We cannot lose 
the coal industry, or bring misery upon a vast section of 
the population, for the pleasure, however great, of 
looking the dollar in the face. 

Let those who say that this is the language of exaggera- 
tion read carefully and with an open mind Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s addendum, 
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THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO 
By BricApDIER-GENERAL W. C. E. RupKIN 
(late Royal Artillery). 


YYXUE apparent lack of success of the Spaniards in their 

efforts to subdue and pacify the Moors and Riffs 
originally produced, I imagine, in British minds the 
impression that this was due to Spanish military incom- 
petence, and that, had the French been in control, the 
problem would not have proved so difficult. There was 
a tendency to compare the outward prosperity and success 
with which the French zone was administered to the 
constant turmoil and generally unsettled condition of 
the Spanish zone. Now that the French are evidently 
not finding it easy to put a stop to Abd-el-Krim’s aggres- 
sions, there is considerable surprise. 

All along British public opinion has not been quite 
fairto Spain. The totally different character of the terrain 
in the two zones has been lost sight of. In the Riff country 
especially, and elsewhere in the Spanish zone to a less 
degree, the country is mountainous and rugged, and 
approximates very closely in character to the North-West 
Frontier of India, where we have found to our cost that 
it is extremely diflicult to capture positions, and almost 
impossible to hold them afterwards. For this reason, 
the British Government makes no attempt to occupy 
permanently these regions, and the Spanish Government 
has very wisely decided to adopt a similar policy as 
regards Morocco. The country in the French zone is, 
on the other hand, for the most part plain and desert, 
easy to fight over, and to control and administer. The 
Moors and Riffs in the Spanish zone are warlike and proud 
races, far more skilled in fighting, and infinitely better 
armed than the North-West Frontier Pathans, to whom 
in character, habits, and appearance they approximate 
This struck me very much when I first 
Their villages are built in 


most closely. 
visited the Riff cowntry. 
exactly the same way, their animals look similar and 
are used similarly, and the whole aspect of the country 
is just as rugged and forbidding. The tribes in the 
French zone, on the contrary, have not the same fighting 
and are indifferently armed, 


characteristics, 


Under the wise policy of General Primo de Rivera, 
the Spaniards have recovered lost ground that was 
essential to them and have re-established their prestige. 
The line they now occupy is securely held, and 
Abd-cl-Krim has been able, therefore, to turn his 
attention to the French, who are having at least as 
much difficulty in withstanding his onslaughts as did 


the Spaniards. In crises such as these the loyalty of 


the native troops and the subjected tribes is a heavy 
consideration, and I have no doubt this causes more 
anxiety to the French administration than the actual 
tiff attacks. It is presumable that defections from 
t} sources are mainly responsible for Fez being 
how threatened. 

It is interesting to recall an incident of my visit in 1919, 
Which may account in some degree for the remarkable 


SUCC* \bd-cl-Krim has met with. 1 was visiting an 
advanced post with General Aizpuru near the Moulouva 
River, which is for some distance the boundary between 


the French and Spanish zones. The General was most 
anxious that I should meet the ccmmander of this 


arrison, as he was a Moorish oflicer in the Spanish 


Ile was a captain, very smart, well educated, and 
intelligent. He had been brought up in Spain, had 
passed with honours through the Military College at 
Toledo, which corresponds to our Sandhurst, and held a 


regular commission in the army, and was doing extremely 
well. He was a younger brother of Abd-el-Krim, deserted 
with all the other native troops when Abd-el-Krim first 
struck, and is now Commander-in-Chief of the Riff armies 
and is, as has already been proved, a remarkably capable 
leader. The Spaniards must have somewhat bitter recol- 
lections of this product of their civilization and education, 
of whom they were once so proud. 

The following incident is also typical of the Riff 
character. General Monte Verde and his wife adopted 
several years ago a little Rifi girl of seven. Her father, 
a chief, had been killed in some severe fighting near 
Melilla in which Monte Verde’s battalion was concerned, 
and as her mother was also dead, Monte Verde took her 
back to Melilla, where she was treated as one of his own 
daughters. She was baptized a Christian, and travelled 
with the Monte Verdes in Europe and America (Monte 
Verde had been Military Attaché in the Spanish Embassy 
at Washington). She grew up just like a Spanish girl, 
and spoke Spanish and English fluently. When Monte 
Verde was promoted General to command the Melilla 
garrison, this girl, of course, returned there with his 
family. 

Soon afterwards she said she wished to go back to her 
people. The Monte Verdes were much distressed, as they 
expected the Riffs would kill her because she had become 
a Christian. But she insisted and went back. She then 
married a Moor, but used to make a practice every three 
months of undertaking a long journey into Melilla and 
staying with the Monte Verdes for a few days. She would 
arrive just as dirty in her clothing and appearance as any 
Moor, but would immediately ask for a bath, after which 
she would dress in Spanish clothes and be one of the 
At the end of her visit she 
A very 


family again for her stay. 
would put on her Moorish apparel and depart. 
real case of * The Call of the Blood.” 

One cannot but have sympathy with the Moors, since 
it is a natural aspiration for them to defend their own 
country against the invading Spaniards and French and 
to drive them out. They have a great history (at one time 
they had conquered the whole of Southern Spain), and 
they have a civilization of their own. It would surely 
be better for Spain and France to come to terms with 
Abd-el-Krim, but his terms are still too exacting for this 
to be possible. 

I feel that his chapter of suce 
and that the tale of French disasters may be more st: rtling 
even than that of the Spaniards. Abd-el-Krim’s prestige 


ss is by no means clo«_d, 


in every Mohammedan country is now at its zenith, and 
small material originally 
A re-estab- 


his performances with the 
at his disposal have been really wonderful. 
lished and independent Morocco is, of course, his aim, and, 
to him at any rate, this must now seem well within the 
bounds of possibility in the near future. 

If France and Spain had a few years ago pulled together 
in their Moroccan policy, the present unfortunate situa- 
tion for both could not have arisen. It is only now, 
however, that France, finding herself in dilliculties, 
desires to work with Spain, and it is distinctly doubtful, 
if it is not too late. Combined operations against Abd-cl- 
Krim would give him an excuse to attack the international 
zone at Tangier, and this might draw Great Britain into 
the conflict, though presumably we would not go farther 
than to protect our own rights and subjects. 

Tangier was and is still a place of international intrigue, 
jealousy, and bickering. The French and Spanish 
officials are not on the best of terms, and its present 
status and condition are quite impossible. One can 
hardly expect a place to be well governed with two or 


more Governors at the head of affairs, 
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I do not imagine that General Primo de Rivera, having 
just established and consolidated his line, will reverse his 
policy and re-embark on land operations on a large scale 
to assist the French. It is rather too much to expect of 
him, and Spanish opinion would not consent to it. If, 
however, he were to carry thrqugh his projected forced 
landing at Alhucemas, it would no doubt cause a big 
diversion and relieve the French situation very consider- 
ably. 

Very few people can have seen the bay of Alhucemas, 
and I will describe it. I have no hesitation in saying that 
Alhucemas is destined to become by far the most important 
place in North-West Africa. I went there in 1919 in a 
Spanish gunboat, and have been all round the bay. The 
following is taken from my diary. 

“ This is a really wonderful natural harbour. Thirteen kilometres 
east to west and ten north to south; absolutely sheltered, east, 
south, and west, by the mountains. Anchorage must be perfect 
almost everywhere in this bay. There is a broad flat plain along the 
south shore extending to the south for about fifteen kilometres 
where it rises abruptly into hills and then into mountains. All this 
plain looks very fertile. On the east and west sides very high cliffs 
rise sheer from the sea. 

“This is the place where itis intended to make a large town and 
shipping port, and it is an ideal site. It would of course be the direct 
route to Fez and Taza, and I can imagine that the French would 
rather like to have it. 

‘There is asmall rock island about a mile from the southern and 
western shores of the bay, with a Spanish garrison of a battalion, 
with artillery. We anchored close to it, the Commandant came on 
board, and 1 then landed on the island. 

«Later I was allowed to go round close to the shore in the electric 
launch, although I had some difficulty in getting permission, since 
it was anticipated that the Moors would shoot at us, and we had to 
go armed with rifles and a machine-gun. 

“The Moors were greatly interested in us, as we went in close and 
all round the bay. They waved and shouted, beckoning us to land, 
but this could hardly be done, since none of the Spanish garrison 
have ever landed there. On the south, a beautiful sandy beach 
and much cultivation. No river, but there are two dried-up river- 
beds. There is probably plenty of water in them during the winter. 
(This was in August.) But there must be plenty of springs in the 
mountains and hills, as the Moors have irrigation channels through 
their cultivations. 

**In the mountains there is undoubtedly much mineral wealth, 
chiefly iron-ore of the same type as in the mines near Melilla. This 
is very rich ore, and they just shovel it off the sides of the moun- 
tains and push it into trucks. Abd-cl-Krim has granted various 
mining concessions in his mountains, and so, 1 understand, have 
the Spaniards.” 

I believe a certain American banker has offered to 
finance the colonization and building of a large town and 
docks at Alhucemas if the Spaniards can establish them- 
selves there. This should not be a very difficult operation, 
if properly supported by an effective artillery barrage 
from their navy and the island. Of course, the Spanish 
prisoners are at Ajdir, about two miles from the shore, 
and the Riffs might make reprisals on them. Also, no 
doubt Abd-el-Krim has positioned many captured French 
and Spanish guns with the object of preventing such an 
attack. But I think it is essential to General Primo de 
Rivera’s policy that the Spaniards should secure this 
zone, 

» There are no good harbours elsewhere in North-West 
Africa. On the West Coast the presence of a bar at every 
port effectually prevents any being made. Tangier, 
Ceuta, and Melilla can at best be only third-rate seaports, 
and the same applies to the places further east. Alhucemas 
must be the natural outlet for all trade in this part of 
the continent, and a railway to Taza could be easily 
constructed after agreement with Abd-el-Krim. The 
distance from Alhucemas to Taza is about 60 miles, thence 
to Fez another 45 miles. Would not Abd-cl-Krim agree 
to the whole position in Morocco being reviewed and 
arbitrated upon by a neutral convention? I am sure 
his prestige would not thereby suffer, and the claims, 
which he has successfully established by his successes, 
would be fully taken into account. Would not France 
and Spain agree to this? It would ccrtainly save them 


very heavy expenditure and loss of life, 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH: 
ANSWERS FROM THE CLERGY 


( UR readers may remember that in an article pub. 

lished in our issue of July 4th we announced our 
intention of putting certain questions to “a represen- 
tative number of clergy of the Church of England.” 
The questions were :— 

1. Do you desire the principles of the Reformation as expounded 
in the Book of Common Prayer to be maintained ? 

2. Do you desire the Church of England to be a national and 
comprehensive Church ? 

3. Do you consider the Establishment the best means of securing 
No. 2? 

These questions were sent to 1,000 clergymen. We 
do not pretend, of course, that 1,000 is numerically 
representative of the clergy, but we tried to make our 
canvass as far as possible representative by addressing 
clergy in every county and by taking names at random 
without any knowledge of the opinions of those addressed. 

We have received 512 answers so far. It is a fact thai 
the percentage of replies to a circular inquiry of this 
kind is nearly always disappointing to those who are 
not familiar with such things. We had no right, of 
course, to expect any of the clergy to whom we wrote 
to reply ; we simply relied upon their indulgence and 
kindness, and we can fairly say that we are gratified by 
the result. To have received just over fifty per cent. 
of replies to our questionnaire is a high percentage ; 
and we have to add that many of our correspondents 
took the trouble to write to us at great length, giving 
considered and in several cases most interesting and 
valuable reasons for their Altogether our 
questionnaire was not regarded (except by a few) as 
an impertinent “ stunt’; it was taken as having been 
sincerely and seriously intended and was treated in the 


answers. 


same spirit. 

Now for the figures. The number who simply an- 
swered ** Yes ” to all three questions (or who said ** Yes ” 
with such a very slight reservation that it was obviously 
a case of infinitely more “ Yes” than *“ No’) was 3875. 
The number of those who were obviously opposed to the 
whole spirit in which our questionnaire was written was 
seventy-one. We must add that several of these whom 
we have classed as opponents said “* Yes ” to one or even 
two of our questions but embroidered upon their ailir- 
mation in a manner so damaging to our point of view that 
we could have no hesitation in classing them as opponents. 
Now we come to what was to us frankly a surprise. 
Sixty-seven of simply 
or with hardly 
of our questions, but gave a distinct “* No” to the third 
question about the Establishment. The number of those 
who are not in any sense insurgent against the principles 
of the Reformation and who are very ready to exercise 
a wide toleration about dogma and practice but who 
distinctly do not believe in Establishment is larger than 
we had supposed. We may say here that in several 
cases where such a slight reservation was revealed in 


our correspondents said “* Yes ” 
any modification at all to the first two 


answering “ Yes” to our three questions that we had 
no hesitation in classing our correspondents as among 
the 375 the reservation most frequently referred to the 
Establishment. The typical answer in this group was 
that on the whole the writer believed in the Establishment 
but that he did so more for the sake of the State than for 
the sake of the Church. One correspondent in referring 
to question three wrote, “ At the moment I hardly know 
where I stand. There was a time when I was wholly 
in favour of Disestablishment, but Figgis’s Churches in 
the Modern State, read first when it first came out and re- 
read many times since, caused a reaction in my mind,” 
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Another result of the questionnaire which we had not 
forescen, but which we admit we might have expected, 
was that we received a considerable number of letters 
from laymen who said that no canvass would be of much 
use unless the laity were allowed to take part in it. A 
few of the clergy made the same point in their answers. 
It is a point of view with which we entirely sympathize. 
It not only reveals a healthy sense of ownership in a 
Church which belongs to the laity as much as to the 
clergy, but indicates a danger which must never be 
forgotten by those who would like to overhaul the Church 
of England without adequately consulting lay men. 

A common complaint was that our questions were 
really incapable of being answered with a simple “ Yes ” 
or “ No.” We were well aware of that objection, which 
is a very real one. But it seemed to us that such a 
questionnaire must be conducted with brevity or not at 
all. We took the precaution of sending with the questions 
the original article to which they had been appended 
in order that our correspondents might be able to judge 
accurately enough for the purpose of the sense and spirit 
in which we intended them. Of course we knew that 
those who disagreed with us in all essential matters were 
One hostile correspondent 
~ per- 


not likely to be satisfied. 
the canvass was bound to be 
“only broad and low Churechmen ’ 
He was wrong in a way, 


informed us that 
fectly useless” as 
would trouble to answer it. 
as the longest and most earnest answers we received 
were from those who profoundly disagreed with us. But, 
ff course, he is still entitled to believe that all those who 
did not answer at all are opposed to us. We may suggest 
our own belief, however, that it is only in accordance 
with human nature that a man who is provoked by strong 
disagreement generally does take the trouble to reply. 
We might quote instances to this effect. For example, 
one correspondent think the attitude of 
the Spectator deplorable and its action an unwarrantable 
assumption, not to say an insult to the Church Assembly 
* Protestant 


writes :—‘‘ I 


and Convocations in whose hands the 
Settlement ’ and Christianity itself is more likely to be 
understood than in the hands of the signatories to ‘ A 
Call to Action.” The Puritans have always been the 
enemics to peace and comprehensiveness. Now they 
act through the Spectator.’ Another wrote :—‘* The 
matter you refer to is being dealt with by the heads of 
the Church and the duly elected representatives of the 
Church. It would be far better if the Spectator attended 
to its own concerns and did net interfere with matters 
which are being conscientiously tackled by those who 
have the knowledge necessary to do so.” These two 
replies will no doubt be a strong incentive to our friends, 
the anxious laymen, who feel that they cannot afford 
to let the clergy scttle matters for them in an authoritarian 
or sacerdotal spirit. 

with our correspondents was 


A favourite subject 


naturally the real meaning of the Reformation. One 
correspondent writes :— 
* Nor do I understand your sneer at the Church for being ‘ inter- 


national. Did not Christ die for all nations 2? Have we no share 
in Jerome, Augustine, Benedict ? And how can you appeal, as 
the Reformers appealed, to the Primitive Church, while you mock 
at the very idea of there being a Catholic Church ? How do you 
derive from the Prayer Book which you almost apotheosize the 
idea that the English Church is the creation and creature of the 
English people ? It can only be done by largely ignoring what 
the Prayer Book says. Which is in fact what you do. You say 
that comprehensiveness was the object and is the glory of that 
Book. Richard Baxter and his friends excluded from the Church 
at the Savoy Conference thought differently, and said so rather 
plainly. They differed unmistakably and even vehemently from 
the Bishops about many things, but they would have differed even 
more from you. They would especially have found the most 
‘remarkable’ feature of the ‘Call to Action’ to be the juxta- 
position in its list of sigtm.uries of the names of men claiming to 
be defenders of the Christian religion with those of others who go 
further in denying and attacking Christian beliefs than any of the 


Anabaptists and other heretics whom they themselves 


Quakers, 
persecuted as infidels whenever they got the chance.’ 

We can only say that we certainly believe in Catholicity 
as it was understood and defined by the Reformers. 
Another writes on this subject : 

‘I was ordained in the belief that the principles of the Refor- 

mation as expounded in the Prayer Book were patient of definitely 
Catholic interpretation and both permitted and ordered Catholic 
teaching and worship. If I had taken any other view I should 
not have been ordained. The Church of England is no doubt, 
in a sense, a compromise and her historic character suffers accord - 
ingly, but I should dispute the right of any body of men, either 
pious, legal or learned, to attempt to alter the inalienable, divine 
character which has belonged to the Church from the beginning. 
I do not say for one moment that there were not at the time of 
the Reformation many abuses existing which cried out for redress 
and were rightly purged, but both the Puritan and the Protestant 
interpretation of the principles of the Reformation seem to me 
to hold the view, either that there is no such thing as a Church 
in the ordinary sense of the word, or that if there is, it is well within 
the competence and power of men and parliaments to state the 
essentials of its character, to restate its doctrines and to control 
its spiritual authority. I regard such pretensions as in entire 
contradiction of the whole history of the Church from primitive 
times at any rate to the sixteenth century. Whatever the follies 
and the claims of kings and emperors up to that time, and however 
bitter the conflict between the secular and ecclesiastical powers 
may now and then have become, there was no dispute as to the 
essential character of the Church. It was the Body of Christ, 
divinely-founded and = divinely-endowed, living and energizing 
by its own spiritual force and life. Such, in spite of compromise 
and anomaly, I believe the Church of England to be still, a living 
part of the Church as founded by Christ. In so far as the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation uphold that view I wish them to be 
maintained.” 
Perhaps our answer to the argument that we regard the 
Church of England as having been invented at the 
Reformation, instead of having merely purified itsellt 
of abuses without losing sight of its origins, is contained 
in the words of one of our correspondents who supposes 
himself to be in disagreement with us :— 


* You speak of the Church of England as a separate entity, 


implying that she was founded in that period of Church History 
known as the Reformation. The Roman brief is ‘ Where was your 
Church before the Council of Trent ? My answer, which you 
would deprive me of, is, * Where was my garden before [| weeded it,’ 
or, “my face before [ washed it ? lhe Reformation was a 
necessity (but an exceedingly disagreeable one) as a protest against 
the claims of the Papacy to infallibility and jurisdiction over Christ« 


endom by divine right. That claim is unhistorical and untrue. 


Lastly we come to the evidently heartfelt arguments 
of those who see that their position in the Church would 
be hopelessly unsafe if they were at the mercy of whatever 
wave of clerical feeling happened to be fashionable at 
the moment. They agree very strongly with our praise 
of the impartial judgments of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. A correspondent, for instance 
(in flat contradiction of the view expressed in one letter 
that the work of the Judicial Committee is “a pious 
blasphemy *’), writes :— 

“The Establishment of the Church is the only way by which 
Churchmen of various schools can be kept together. This forcible 
keeping together of the various kinds of Churchmanship is rather 
like the happy family in the Fairs where the dog, cat, rabbit and 
pigeon all live together under the careful and vigilant eye of the 


keeper. For Modernisis like myself there would be no place in 
any Disestablished Church. Fither the Verbal Inspirationists or 
the Traditionists would get the upper hand. Either of them 


would turn and rend us.’’ 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New MEMBER. 


HE ever-deepening shadow of the dispute in the 
mining industry has hung over the House of 
Commons throughout the week. The industrial problem 
has become so acute that it has practically absorbed the 
attention of members, with the result that the solution 
of the cruiser crisis, when it came, passed almost un- 
noticed, and the wide and discursive survey of the Imperial 
field which Mr. Amery gave to the House on Monday 
hardly received the attention it deserved. 

The final settlement of the naval issue must be regarded 
as very satisfactory. No one desires resignations just 
now, and it is seen that the assumption that the 
policy laid down represents an Admiralty triumph over 
the Treasury is erroneous. The first demands of the 
Sea Lords were much larger; and the decision which 
has now been reached by the Cabinet after exhaustive 
investigation and discussion is generally regarded by 
Unionist members as a sound one. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that we are not building against any one 
Power or group of Powers. 

We are building only such cruisers as are vital for 
the ordinary day to day protection of 80,000 miles of 
trade routes, and this a Unionist administration could 
scarcely refuse to do, in any circumstances. The Admir- 
alty will certainly, and justifiably, be pressed to effect 
further economies in administration and staffing, and the 
political pressure which has hitherto succeeded in forcing 
unwilling Boards to maintain a number of perfectly 
useless dockyards will probably be overcome in the face of 
dire economic necessity. There is also a feeling that the 
acknowledged capacity and great gifts of Lord Beatty 
might be more profitably employed in the near future in 
some other post than that of First Sea Lord, on the 
ground that occasional changes in the highest Service 
posts are always desirable. 

On Monday Mr. Amery and Mr. Ormsby-Gore confirmed 
the impression they had already given, that they are 
masters of their craft at the Colonial Office. They should 
have no difliculty in convincing the Treasury, as they 
convinced the House, of the value, and indeed the necessity, 
of placing our credit behind certain schemes of Imperial 
development. The debate was uneventful and almost 
non-controversial, but it was notable for statesmanlike 
speeches from that great patriot, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and 
from Mr. Hilton Young. 

The Report of the Court of Inquiry into the Mining 
Dispute, issued late on Tuesday night, created something 
of a sensation. It was generally agreed that the conclu- 
sions reached involved withdrawal on the part of the 
owners and a fresh inquiry into the whole state of the 
coal industry. Relief that the chances of an immediate 
strike were sensibly diminished, if not eliminated, was 
tempered by anxiety about the economic condition of 
the industry as a whole revealed in the Report. Those 
Unionist members who had dared to express doubts as 
to the immediate benefits of a forced return to the Gold 
Standard derived a certain mournful satisfaction from Sir 
Josiah Stamp’s addendum. There are still a few who 
think it is not wholly desirable that the Governor of the 
Bank of England and the Controller of Finance at the 
Treasury should be regarded as twin Popes, whose decisions 
it is sacrilege to challenge. Admittedly they carry the 


greatest weight and authority, and their advice must 
almost inevitably be accepted in the end, but it is felt 
that a certain degree of discussion would be of advantage. 
In the meantime Sir J. Stamp’s outburst introduces a new 
element of perplexity into a situation already fraught 
with difficulty and danger. 


MR. W. J. BRYAN ON ENGLISH 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RECALL very vividly a conversation I once had 

with the late Mr. Bryan. It was during the Tariff 
Reform campaign of 1905. Mr. Bryan was on a visit 
to this country and had been travelling about England 
attending all the big meetings and listening to the speeches 
of the leaders. He told me that he had heard Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Balfour, as he then was, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and several other Free Trade and Tariff Reform speakers, 
I asked him what he thought of our “ public speaking ” 
and expressed the fear that he had probably found our 
oratory rather dull and lifeless when compared with the 
vivid public speaking of America. To my surprise 
he would have nothing of this, but declared that the 
level of political speaking was distinctly higher here than 
in America. 

I then asked him who he thought was the best of the 
speakers he had heard. He again surprised me by 
replying “ without question the Duke of Devonshire.” 

“I can quite understand your saying that as regards 
the matter, because he is wise and moderate and all 
his points are good points, but surely he is not an orator.”’ 

“* On the contrary, he is, in my opinion, one of the most 
impressive of speakers. Nothing could be better than 
his grave and distinguished style.” 

Mr. Bryan went on to make some further criticisms 
on English public speaking. Though he emphasized 
once more how high was the general level, he added : 
“There is one thing which surprises me in regard to 
your public speaking to large audiences. Your speakers 
seem to make little or no use of stories. It is a great 
pity, because nothing rivets attention so well. Our 
speakers always have a sheaf of stories to tell, and no 
speech is complete without them.” 

** No doubt,” said I, “* an appropriate story is excellent ; 
but what is the use of having a reserve of stories when 
circumstances may not permit of your using any of them?” 

“If you have the right kind of story, enough of them 
filed, you can always manage to fit them in.” 

Amused and intrigued by the idea I asked for examples. 
And then he at once produced two admirable stories, 
which I had to agree could be used in almost any speech. 

** You have often to deal with the question of perfection, 
or alleged perfection, in a politician. Here is a story 
on ‘the perfect person’ which is of universal appli- 
cation. A Presbyterian minister at a 
gathering in his Church Rooms was dealing with per- 
fectionism and pointed out that in the case of human beings 
there was no such thing as a perfect person. Nobody 
had ever seen one. Then, warming to the subject, 
he went on, ‘I will go further and say that no one has 
even heard of a perfect person.’ To his surprise a little 
old lady at the back of the hall rose to her feet and said 
in clear firm tones: ‘I have heard of one.’ The 
minister, taken aback, said, ‘ Surely there must be some 
mistake. I feel sure that I must have misunderstood 
the sister who has just spoken. She cannot mean that 
she ever heard of a perfect person.’ ‘ Yes, I have,’ 
replied the lady once more. A little annoyed the minister 
retorted, ‘Very well, then. Perhaps the sister will 
kindly tell us who was the perfect person of whom she 
has heard.” ‘I will with pleasure. My husband's 
first wife!’ ” 

Mr. Bryan went on to give an example of the eternal 
mother-in-law story, which he insisted could be used 
politically with great success. 

There was a certain man 


semi-social 


in New Jersey whose 
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mother-in-law lived with him. She became very ill and 
the doctor was sent for. After he had examined his 
patient, he said to the son-in-law at the family council, 
at which the good lady was also present, “ What she 
wants is a good warm climate.” 

“Well, doctor. How would Florida do ? 

“No, no. Not nearly hot enough. She 
real hot climate.” 

“Well, what about Texas?” 

* No, no—something much hotter than that.” 

* Well, then, Southern California ? ” 

“No, no, you must think of something better than 
that—some really hot place.” 

The man looked surprised for a moment, and then 
as if suddenly inspired he rushed out of the room, and 
returned with the wood axe saying :— 

“Here, doctor, you do it. I can’t.” 

Mr. Bryan went on to tell me a third story, but I 
can only remember that it was not up to the high level 
of the first two. The result is that my memory has 
refused to recall it. 

I am not attempting to pass judgment on Mr. Bryan’s 
political, social, or religious views ; but one cannot help 
being moved by the fact that this great lord of words, 
one who lived by words and on words, should have died, 
as we learn that he did, with an undelivered speech. It 
is stated that he was preparing for the Press the great 
oration on Evolution which the court had refused to hear. 
In a word, he died not only in harness, but in his own 
particular harness, and so may be said to have been 
Let him rest in peace. 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, 


” 


wants a 


felia opportunitate mortis. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE DRAMA 


FUL hoary old question of the censorship of plays 

has once again been raised. A number of plays 
now running in London, particularly, we believe, those 
of Mr. Noel Coward and his imitators, have shocked a 
good many people. It seems that a committee of 
prominent Churehmen, leaders of religious denominations 
led by the Bishop of London, 
Some months ago 


and ‘social workers,” 
has been considering the matter. 
this committee put its views before the Lord Cham- 
berlain (Lord Cromer). His reply, however, was not 
considered satisfactory and the committee is now about 
to petition the Prime Minister. The petition will demand 
that the power of licensing theatres shall be taken out 


Lil 


of the hands of the Lord Chamberlain and given to the 
L.C.C., and that “in a stage play licence there shall be 


a regulation prohibiting the performance of plays whose 
general tendency is immoral or indecent.” (At present 
the regulations prohibit improper language and indecency 
of dress, dance, or language.) We will not attempt to 
conceal from our readers that while we agree that the 
present state of affairs is by no means satisfactory, yet 
we regard the suggestions of the Bishop of London 
and his friends as altogether the wrong way of going 
about the business. 

In the first place why do they desire that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office should be supplanted by a committee 
of the L.C.C.?. We confess that in this matter of dramatic 
censorship we believe strongly in the aristocratic prin- 
ciple. We hold that a wise decision, based on a wide 
knowledge of the world, will far more often be reached 
by the Court official than by London County Councillors. 
We see no reason to suppose that the instinct of our 
Elizabethan ancestors was at fault when they made the 
Court at once the patron and the regulator of the stage. 
After all, we must not forget that before the War, when 
the censorship was undoubtedly stricter than it is now, 


the outcry against it came not from shocked religious 
people, but from authors and producers, men who were 
working for the elevation of our national drama and who 
found their way blocked by the censorship. For it 
was not the revues, the musical comedies, the variety 
entertainments which suffered but the plays of such 
authors as Shaw, Laurence Housman, and, had it not 
escaped on a technical count, the morality play, Everyman. 

Surely this brings us to the crux of the matter. What 
is needed is a censorship which bases its decisions on the 
intentions of the piece, not on some mechanical rule of 
the number of swear words permitted per act. If the 
intention of the author has obviously been to state some 
point of view honestly and sincerely, we believe that the 
community, through its representatives, has no right to 
suppress his play, however repugnant that point of view 
may be. But if the intention has been to state no point 
of view at all, but merely to excite erotic responses in 
the audience to exhibitions of sex stimuli, if the appeal 
is not to the reason but to the senses, then clearly the 
community has a perfect right to prohibit the production. 

For example, we do not believe that a play in which, 
to take an extreme example, one of the characters states 
the case for free love should be suppressed, however 
much we may detest the opinions expressed. But if 
a play—and many such have been performed on the 
London stage—expresses no coherent opinion whatever 
on the question of marriage, but merely throws cheap 
sneers at the whole relationship between men and women 
by means of the usual “ bedroom farce ” mechanism, 
then we have, if we so wish, every right to prevent its 
production. We know that to ask a censor to apply 
satisfactorily such a criterion as this is to ask for per- 
fection from a fallible human being. But what we 
wish to suggest is that the Lord Chamberlain is more 
likely to take the enlightened view than is a committee 
of the L.C.C. 

As a matter of fact, of course, the censorship does not 
even now seem to make much attempt to differentiate 
between serious plays, sincerely discussing human relation- 
ships, and productions whose sole, whose avowed, purpose 
is to excite the passions. For example, Signor Pirandello’s 
best known play, Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
a play that is repeatedly performed in every other capital 
in Europe, was once suppressed in London. We wonder 
if our censors really thought that anyone would derive 
sexual excitement from such a play. Like the rest of 
Pirandello it has a plot of almost fantastic metaphysical 
there is little or no action, and the scene is 
never changed. It is, in fact, a solid three hours of 
extremely involved argument. We might well pity the 
young man who, hearing that it had been suppressed, 
purchased a copy and read it for its indecent interest. 
We fear that he would feel that the Censor had “ sold him 
a pup.” It would be rather like trying to read Hamlet 
as a detective story about the murder of the king! 
But yet there are half-a-dozen revues running in London 
to-day in any one of which there is more erotic interest 
in the first five minutes of the first act than in the whole 
works of Pirandello put together. 

But we cannot help feeling that the second suggestion 
of the Bishop’s committee is far worse than the first. 
They want the licensing authority to have power to 
‘*“ whose general tendency is immoral 


subtlety 


suppress all plays 
or indecent.” In other words all plays in which opinions 
with which they do not agree are expressed. Surely 
that would be the end of all real freedom of thought and 
opinion on the stage. Think of what would have hap- 
pened to half the great dramatic masterpieces of history 
if they had had to undergo such a test by a body of 
Councillors. The ‘* Bourgeois 


contemporary County 
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Gentilhomme ” would have been the censor of his own 
portrait. How much of Ibsen would have survived ? 
How much of Shaw? For it is almost a definition of a 
great book or a great play that it should be sufficiently 
ahead of its times to seem “ immoral” to its contem- 
poraries. For our part we can only repeat the suggestion 
that we made some years ago. In 1909 a joint committee 
of both Houses of Parliament considered the whole 
question of dramatic censorship. And the committee 
issued what we have always considered a most statesman- 
like report. We will quote what we wrote in the Spectator 
dated December 4th, 1909. “The joint committee, 
while proposing to retain the Censor, do not make his 
licence a necessary condition of producing a play. ‘It 
should be optional,’ they say, ‘to submit a play for 
licence and legal to perform an unlicensed play, whether 
it has been submitted or not.’ If a manager chose to 
submit his play to the Censor, and it received the Censor’s 
licence, he woued be guaranteed against all risks, for the 
Censor would never licence anything but safe plays, 
and the risk of subsequent interference by the police 
or other authorities would be infinitesimal.” 

In other words the Censor’s certificate would be a sort 
of passport which a manager could obtain before he 
incurred the expense of production. If on the other hand 
he wished to produce some serious play he might do so 
without the Censor’s leave, if he felt sure that he would 
have public opinion and the court with him if he were 
prosecuted by the police. 

We do not pretend that the 
But we do remind the public of 
it as the best suggestion that has vet been submitted. 
Above all let us keep calm and cool in this very difficult 
matter. Let us not do anything which may check the 
growth of the English drama which im the last twenty- 


* optional censorship ” 


is an ideal solution. 


live years has probably produced twice as many good 
plays as during the whole period between 1900 and the 
death cf Dryden. 


JOSEPH AS A POLE 


By Monica M. GAarpDNER, 


CONRAD 


OLAND gave us the brilliant writer of the seas and 
tropics, whose death a year ago (August 3rd, 1924) 
England and Poland have deplored in a common bereave- 
ment. The position that Jézef Konrad Korzeniowski-—- 
known to us as Joseph Conrad-—holds in English literature 
is a unique one. He ranks with the greatest English 
novelists of our day; but he was the son of a foreign 
nation, and had no drop of English blood in his veins. 
The call of the ocean lured him for ever from his native 
Jand: yet when in his boyhood he followed that call his 
country had long lost her seaboard, and he had never 
seen the sea. 

There is another strange paradox in his life. He was a 
Pole ; and he gives us no slightest hint of his nationality 
in the pages of his fiction. In the course of the wanderings 
by sea and land through which he takes his reader we 
meet men and women of every nation under heaven ; 
but never a Pole. When for once he returns nearer home, 
to Eastern Europe, the student drama of Under Western 
Eyes is not Polish, but Russian: and the hundreds of 
tragedies played out in the patriotic student societies of 
persecuted Poland that Conrad, 
the Polish national traditions, would 
handled with superb analysis and dramatic power are 


himself brought up in 
noblest of have 
left entirely aside. There is, however, one exception to 
this rule; and the exeeption is one of such singular 
beauty that we regret that it stands alone. We allude to 
Foster. Amy Foster is the tale of a shipwrecked 


Amy 


Polish emigrant cast up by the ocean on the east coast 
of England, who remains an alien to all, even to the 
dull country girl he marries. This story, more restrained 
and simple in its narration than is usual with Conrad, 
with its strange tragedy set against the dun, dreary 
fields and cold seas of East Anglia, is one of the most 
artistic things Conrad ever wrote. Yet even here the 
word Poland is never mentioned; and only the reader 
who knows that country will realize that the waif is a 
mountaineer from the Polish Carpathians. It is true 
that one of Conrad’s posthumous works, Prince Roman, 
is on a Polish subject : but the fact that this noble sketch 
is not fiction, but biography, and that it was not published 
during Conrad’s lifetime, makes it no contradiction to 
the general rule. 

Yet much of what places Conrad as regards his style and 
psychology somewhat apart from other great English 
novelists is clearly due to the influences of race, surviving 
even after a lifetime passed in an environment and 
atmosphere completely alien from those of his native 
country. To the student of Polish literature there are 
indeed certain aspects of Conrad that can only be ex- 
plained by his Polish birth. Take, for example, the 
unrivalled power of reproducing atmosphere which will 
make the lover of Conrad, however intrigued by the 
novelist’s labyrinthine method of relating a story, content 
not to follow the ramifications of the plot as long as he 
can have Conrad’s seas, the mountain-shadowed gulfs 
of his South American coasts, his tropical forests, storms 
This handling of atmosphere is fundamen- 
tally Polish. It is so strongly marked a characteristic 
of Polish literature that a Polish novelist 
Those who know the great descrip- 


and sunsets. 


who lacks it 
ceases to be typical. 
tive passages in Poland’s literature, in which the rich 
Polish language repeats as though on a musical instrument 
the harmonies of winds and waves, will recognize the link 
of blood between the novelists and poets of Poland and 
the Pole Conrad 
vame from the Ukraine. The school of poets, that in 
Polish literature bears the name of the Ukraine poets, 
poets who were born and bred in the steppes, delights 


whom we claim as ours. Moreover, 


in space and in the wild blast of winds and storm rushing 
over plains limitless as the sea. This atmosphere was 
the inheritance of Conrad; and it alone is sufficient to 
account for his love of the immense expanses of sea and 
sky. 

As we know, Conrad was the son of a family who 
laboured and suffered for Poland during the Polish 
Rising of 1863. His father’s funeral was the scene of a 
national, if deep and silent, demonstration that was never 
forgotten by the child who saw it. That Rising, he has 
said, “ affected the future of all my generation and has 
coloured my earliest impressions.” His parents were 
banished to Russia; part of his childhood was spent 
with them in exile. From his earliest years his mind was 
familiarized with the rough side of life, and with the 
austerity of struggle. This fact gives the keynote to the 
psychology of Conrad’s works. In his novels and tales 
we are confronted with the image of man in conflict with 
Either this man is pitted 
against the forces of nature; or, as in the case of Lord 


powers stronger than himself. 


Jim, his enemy is some hidden temperamental weakness 
unchained by a sudden rush of external circumstance ; 
Slav could have 
The Secret Agent and Under Western Eyes— 


he is caught into the toils of revolutionary conspiracy. 


or in those two books that none but a 
written 


The duel between the human being and adverse fate had 
been present to Conrad as an oppressed Pole from the 
The 


sense of nightmare taking visible shape that makes for 


hour when mind and memory first begin to work. 


horror in Under Western Eyes could have been conveyed 
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by no one who had not been brought up as Conrad was, 
. On the other hand, 
Polish mentality working in a different direction influenced 
one of the finest of Conrad’s books, Nostromo. Its theme 
of a patriotic struggle is familiar to a Pole nurtured on 
such traditions ; and the Spanish girl who dedicates her 
life and lover to her country is, so Conrad himself tells us, 
the ghost of another girl patriot in a land far distant from 
Costaguana-—a Polish friend of Conrad's boyhood. 

Nor has Conrad’s Polish blood been without its influence 
The richness and redundancy of 
The 
Polish tongue, with its wealth of imagery and its somewhat 
Joose syntax, has played its part in fashioning the peculiar 
and splendid style of the man who wrote in a language 
familiar to him, but which was not that he had learnt 


under the shadow of Russian police. 


on his English style. 
his language may be traced to his Polish birth. 


from his mother’s lips. 


THE SQUIRREL WAR 


ee the time being we have two squirrels in Britain, 
the red; it 
with only one in the 


There was only one originally is to be 
feared that we shall again be left 
future-—the grey. 

Introduced and encouraged by meddlesome man, the 
Canadian grey squirrel established himself firmly in the 
first place through the metropolis, and then, flourishing to 
the point of overcrowding, began to colonize the home 
counties. 

The two squirrels, like the two rats, are abselutely in- 
tolerant of one another; and since all the most suitable 
localities for a squirrel have been cecupied by the native 
kind from time immemorial it follows that every advance 
of the grey must be effected at the expense of the red. 
The process is not an enrichment of the wild life of Britain 
but simply the substitution of one species for another. 
That in itself would be bad: the fact that a creature has 
lived in Britain perhaps longer than man himself is sen- 
timentally a good reason for its preservation. When, in 
addition. the native race is the handsomer in colour, and 
the more graceful, the 
destroyer of life, it seems a pity that his victorious carecr 
should be taken so calmly at a stage when it might still be 


and foreigner is a notorious 


stopped. 

Every successful introduction through well- 
defined stages : first the period when its very existence is 
precarious, then a stage of great local success, and then 
the spread from the centre of introduction, slow and 
erratic at first, but steadily gathering force till it sud- 
denly proves itself unmanageable and the work is past 
undoing. At present the grey squirrel seems just on the 
Westward of London he has 


passes 


verge of the final onslaught. 
established himself in force at Burnham Beeches and even, 
it is said, at Newbury beyond Reading. The battle-front 
between the two species in the Thames Valley is swaying 
somewhere about Marlow. One wood well known to me 
in that neighbourhood has twice been captured by the 
pioneer grey squirrels and retaken by the reds after the 
casting vote of the gamekeeper, expressed in uncom- 
promising well-aimed lead, has decided the eviction of the 
hateful alien and left the place untenanted. 

A ring of such patriotic keepers might still prevent the 
spread of the foreigner until he could effectively be dealt 
with, for the squirrel has no wings, and over long distances 
he must travel not simply by land but by woods, where the 
gun still has jurisdiction. There would need to be a cordon 
not 
Yorkshire and Scotland, where it is said that the grey 
squirrel has already How far he has 
spread in other directions by this time could only be 
ascertained with the help of a great many correspondents ; 


round London but round the infected areas in 


onl, 


become a plague. 


_ 


he has advanced a long way north of London into Hert- 
{ some way into Surrey, but in the 


Hind- 


He seems also to be 


fordshire certainly, an: 


extreme south-west part, between Farnham and 
head the native red is still common. 
unusually tame there. Stopping to look at a map on a 
main road, I had one in a few moments running busily 
about within ten feet of me, utterly ignoring the traffic 


A sudden 


alarm would send him seuttling for the base of a tree, 


except when it threatened to run over him. 


and he would stand upright against it ready for flight. 
This is a common and very ingenious habit of both 
in case of suspicion they never make inquiry 
the 
are up and away instantly with the trunk 


squirrels : 
into it before touching wood. If alarm proves 
genuine, they 
between them and danger. 
The red squirrel is a keen fighter. I have seen two come 
to grips on a branch more than twenty feet up and fall at 
last still fighting to the ground without looking any the 
worse for it, and certainly without the broken back which 
seemed the inevitable result. It is strange, but unfortu- 
nately beyond doubt, that in a fight between a grey 
squirrel and a red the grey will win almost as a matter of 
course, and wherever both exist together fighting is inces- 
sant. <As for the rumour that one or two red squirrels 
survive in Hyde Park (a stronghold of the enemy ) there 
seems to be no truth in it, although a great number of 
people claim to have seen them there (or more often to 
know people who have seen them) within the last vea 
The misdeeds of the 
and the murder of voung birds are too notorious to need 


But he does not himself to 


alien in the fields of ege-stealii g 


more than mention. restrict 
this kind of mischief, being one of the most thorough all- 


{ 


round destroyers in the country and a pest which f 


yresters 


will have to contend with when at last a world-shortage 


of timber compels us to take forestry seriously. Quite 
recently, in Kensington Gardens, I observed a surprising 
instance of the vandalism of the grey squirrel. Secing 


one busy in the crown of an oak, which was in the act of 


putting out its new leaves, I stopped to see what he was 
Presently a greenish object fell to the earth. I 


It was the extremity of a 


doing. 


went over and picked it up. 


twig, a fragment about six inches long with plenty of the 
green flowers and about thirty small new leaves. Then 
another fell, rather smaller, and a third. Looking at the 
grass round about I found it quite covered with identical 
twig-ends, all with their complement of knobby flowers 
and from ten to thirty leaves. At a rough count I found 
two hundred and four under this one middling-sized tree : 
in all probability there were nearer five hundred, allowing 
for those which had almost rotted away. I began watching 
the vandal at work again : sometimes he let three snapped- 
off leaf-twigs fall to the ground in a single minute, but the 
average rate was about six or seven every five minutes. 
There was by this time another squirrel at work in the 
same tree, and a sudden sharp shower of rain did not 
Bet wee lh the two of t he 1h thev 


interrupt them at all. 
must have been stripping the tree of its fresh leaves at the 
rate of about two thousand an hour. It would need a 
memorable plague of caterpillars to do so much mischiet 
in so little time ; and this, it must not be forgotten 
only the waste which fell to the ground to rot, the fruits 


was 


of the operation remaining up aloft in the squirrel’s 


inside. 


Because he is our Col ipanion in the depths of Loi don 
this sleek, nimble, audacious little beast has had all his 
sins forgiven him for too long. He has grown str nger 
and stronger, spreading himself over neighbourhoods 
where his friendliness is lost and he appears no more 
attractive than a rat. In Ken Wood, at Highgate, which 


swarms with grey squirrels, they chatter at the passer-by 


and scold him like blackbirds. The time seems to have 
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come when we must definitely choose between this inter- 
loper and our own native red squirrel, which has long 
tufted ears instead of rat-like ones, a glorious bushy tail, 
and a fairly respectable character, and has into the 
bargain as good a prescriptive right to inhabit Britain as 
we have ourselves. If he is to be saved from decline, and 
perhaps in the end total extinction, we must rouse our- 
selves and stamp out the grey enemy which is quickly 
overcoming him, E. M. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOMECROFT SETTLEMENT FUND 
[To the Editor of the Specrstror.] 

Srr,—In this letter I am not yet going to “ report progress 
concerning our Homecroft Settlement Fund. I fain would do 
so. There is plenty to say, but it is too soon; and I reso- 
lutely keep a seal upon my lips. Some of my readers will 
perhaps understand, however, if I just allude to that curious, 
indefinite something which practised company-promoters 
would call the “ feeling of success *? which comes, with all 
successful things, at a certain stage.* 

For that has come. Whatever may happen, people are 
thinking. Clear as the day-star, there is interest in this 
thing ; agitated interest; the kind of interest a man has 
when he is on the verge of doing something. And I wish to 
take this occasion of saying just what our scheme is. Unknown 
friends have been writing to me ; real ones, who mean seriously 
about the matter. There is not a great deal actually precipi- 
tated yet. Iam glad of that. I don't want to have—what 
shall I say ?—** big money” too hurriedly precipitated, well as 
I know we have atime limit. Our time limit is August 22nd 
if we are to buy the land. We need to have at Jeast 
£1,250 by that time. And I know that August 22nd 
will come very quickly. Yet I really want people to look 
at the proposition. For I want men’s hearts, not their purses 


THE 


” 


only. If their hearts are satisfied that this is a right thing, 
then they will act decisively, whether “ decisively *” means 


for them one pound or a thousand. 

So here is the proposition. We are out for a definite experi- 
mental Ifomecroft Settlement as advocated in Unemploy- 
ment: a Suggested Policy (A. and C. Black. 1s.). We have 
twenty acres of land in sight, of which we may cut off two. 
We want, if possible, to develop the whole of it at once, 
and turn it into Homecrofts, each consisting of half-an-acre 
with a cottage. The capital required is roughly £17,500 for 
the forty crofts; or £437 10s. each. The Society's source 
of income thereafter will be the rents of the crofts—purchase- 
rents. 

How are we to get this total sum ? 
at least £2,500 of subscribed capital. This we are appealing 
for now, through the columns of the Spectator. We shall 
endeavour to supplement this with a grant from a Government 
fund, for which application is now being made. Jf this 
application is successful—I underline the word i/—then we 
hope by that means to bring our £2,500 of subscribed capital 
up to such a figure that we can borrow the remainder of what 
we want on the security of the property, and go forward with 
the whole scheme, and try to make it a real national demon- 
stration. 

But we are not in a position of depending on the help of 
any Government Fund in this matter. As everyone knows, 
Funds are all administered under Acts, and with the best will 
in the world those responsible for their administration may 
not be able to help us. If they are not able to help us, then 
we carry on with the small, partial scheme we suggested at 
first—‘* we ”’ being, of course, the Public Utility Society which 
is now in course of formation in order to give legal and corporate 
status to the committee administering this Homecroft Fund, 
and to whom the money will in due course be handed over 
by the Speciator. 

And we shall not insist on actually seeing even the £2,500 


We are aiming at having 





* P.S.—I have let all this stand as I wrote it, Obviously that 


was before I had seen the newest Spectator. 





before we move. We shall act—i.e., we shall buy the land 
—if we see as much as £1,250 before us in hard cash or 
definite promises before August 22nd. But that is the lowest 
possible limit which our technical advisers will sanction. 

In actually working the scheme, the Spectator’s proposa] 
of prizes will certainly be taken advantage of. It is the 
very best way of keeping the central idea of Homecrofting 
alive. The crofts will be let to carefully selected industria} 
and manual workers with allotment experience, who will be 
charged a rent of an amount sufficient to make their respective 
Homecrofts their own at the end of a term of twenty-three 
years with interest in the meantime at 5 per cent. per annum. 

But Homecrofting means ownership of the land by the 
people. And though our Homecrofters begin as tenants they 
are not to remain so. They will become owners, and in the 
following way. At the end of the first three years his Home- 
croft will be conveyed, on a Mortgage Agreement, to any 
satisfactory occupier who has paid up his instalments for that 
period. He will be on probation up till that time, and then 
get his freehold. 

How much will this purchase rent be? A flat rate of 12s. 6d. 
a week, with interest at 5 per cent. and yearly rents, pays off 
a Homecroft costing £437 17s. 6d. in twenty-three years, 
This weekly payment can be still further reduced by extending 
the time. 

In conclusion let me say, lest the point should be overlooked, 
that this whole thing is, with respect to its ultimate sources, 
Cheitenham’s own enterprise. But I feel sure that the town 
will appreciate all the helpful interest that the rest of the 
county is showing. Meanwhile, the country’s own necessity 
for a lead in this direction is crying and immediate. We need 
the soil for the days that are before us. We need the 
safety of the soil. For only next the soil are our teeming 
populations safe in case of war. Homecrofting is an attempt, 
while leaving the wage-worker still a wage-worker, to entrench 
him and his family beside their food supply. It is an attempt 
to banish Hunger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

University College, Cardiff. J. W. Scott. 

[We note with great pleasure the support which Professor 
Scott is receiving for his Homecrofting scheme from the 
readers of the Speciator. The payments and promises to 
his fund now amount to £457 9s. We hope very much that 
they will not cease till he has got at least that £1,250 which 
should make his experiment secure. Adam was, no doubt, the 
first Homecrofter, and ever since mankind has had a natural 
desire “to live on his own.” Subscriptions to the Home- 
crofting Fund should be sent to us and cheques should be 
made payable to * The Homecrofting Fund,” and should be 
crossed ** Barclays Bank, Goslings Branch.” We desire to 
add that though we support most strongly Professor Scott's 
ideals the Spectator cannot take any responsibility as to the 
conduct and management of the practical application of the 
That responsibility is entirely in the hands of 
During 


subscriptions. 
Professor Seott and those iegally associated with him. 
the past week we have received from J.M.F.M. £5, and from 
Miss I’. M. Sykes and A. Maclaverty £10 each.—Eb. Spectator.] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 

Sir,—In reference to the letter in the Spectator of July 18th 
on * The Slaughter of Animals for Food,” signed Charles 
H. L. Emanuel, I would like to point out the following :— 

(1) With regard to killing by pole-axe and knife. ‘In the 
ordinary routine of the slaughterhouses of Great Britain, 
the large animals are stunned by the pole-axe which, depending 
on man’s individual skill, is uncertain in its effect. I have 
seen even an expert have to strike twice with a poie-axe 
before the bullock fell. When the pole-axe is in the hands of 
less-experienced operators many blows may be the result. 
We of the Animal Defence Society hold tanned foreheads of 
cattle showing six, seven, and even twelve blows. The 
smaller animals are killed by knife alone, fully conscious; 
the suffering thus inflicted is only too‘often increased by the 
knife being blunt and unskilfully wielded. : 

(2) There is a complete fallacy and misunderstanding in 
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the minds of those who uphold Jewish methods of slaughter, 
For the result of the cut made by the Jewish method does 
not, as stated by Sir William Bayliss, ‘‘ produce immediate 
jnsensibility.’” I have personally timed with a stop-watch 
that for as long as seven minutes evidence of consciousness 
yemained after a bullock’s throat had been cut. The suffering 
involved was self-evident to all who saw it with sympathy in 
their hearts for the creature. The scientific explanation of 
why sensibility continues after the throat and carotid arteries 
are severed are fully dealt with in the article by Professor 
Mudge, A.R.C.Se. (Lond.), which appeared in the British 
Guardian, November-December, 1924. Professor Mudge has 
carefully dissected a calf head and also that of a bullock 
and has thereby established the fect that blood in sufficient 
quantities to * maintain the nutrition of the brain and to 
preserve consciousness ” reaches the brain by the vertebral 
arteries, which are untouched by the cut and so continuc to 
pass blood to the brain. 

But in fairness 1 would like to add that though the 
method of Jewish slaughter has filled me with horror, yet 
I emphatically state that it is not worse than the brutal 
and barbarically cruel method of killing pigs in those pig 
factories which do not yet use the mechanical humane killer. 
Such a method I witnessed at Birmingham at the demonstration 
specially arranged by the National Federation of Meat Traders 
to show the excellency of this method. There was a replica 
of the much-lauded model plant for killing pigs, in the shape 
of an elevator carrying an endless revolving chain, on to which 
pigs were hoisted, head downwards, by means of a noose 
fastened round one hind leg, which was then attached to a 
ring onthe chain. From the revolving chain the pigs passed 
on to a bar, where the slaughtermen waited with knives, 
sticking each pig as it came their way. The exhibition was 
wholly objectionable from the humane point of view. The 
noise of the machine, the screams of their fellows suffering 
the pain of being hoisted by one leg terrified those, as yet 
untouched, which tried to escape from the pen where they 
were confined adjoining the elevator. Occasionally one 
hoisted pig got into the way of another, and a man had to 
disengage the two bodies, thus adding further strain to the 
limbs from which the bodies were suspended. The shrieks 
and groans of the hoisted and stuck animals were pitiful. 

Therefore, I urge that it behoves us first to cleanse our own 
house of its inhumane stains.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nina HAMILTON AND BRANDON, 

19 St. James’ Square, S.W. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraton. 

Stnr.—TI have read the correspondence in the Spectator under 
the above heading with considerable interest, and particularly 
so in view of the fact that one of your correspondents has 
mentioned St. Chad's Home, Birmingham, as a pioneer attempt 
to solve the problem. 

A small group of Birmingham consultants appreciated the 
urgent need that existed for the provision of expert medical 
and surgical treatment for people whose status was above 
that of the ordinary hospital class, and yet were unable to 
afford the high cost of such treatment on a private basis, 
It was felt that the need could be met on ordinary business 
lines without any resort to charity and without any direct 
association with the existing voluntary hospitals. I am in 
entire agreement with Lord Knutsford that provision for this 
class of patient should be made in separate institutions. There 
are innumerable difficulties in the way of accepting patients 
who pay more than the actual cost of maintenance and in 
addition something for the medical treatment they receive 
in the great voluntary hospitals. ‘The idea infringes a tradition 
of these hospitals, and particularly those connected with 
medical schools, to make no distinction between the patients, 
Presumably all the patients received are unable to pay for 
the treatment they obtain, and although owing to the financial 
difliculties of these hospitals some payment has been exacted 
towards maintenance, the underlying principle is not infringed 
so long as this payment does not quite cover the cost of 
maintenance, 


St. Chad's is a hospital for paying patients run on business 
lines, and has now been in existence for nearly eleven years. 
The capital was provided by a body of shareholders, and a 
fundamental condition is that not more than 6 per cent. 
shall be paid upon the capital invested, any surplus profits 
having to be used for the benefit of the hospital or for the 
reduction of fees. It has attached to it a staff of more than 
thirty specialists, and any doctor can send his patient there and 
ask the services of the almoner in the assessment of the fees 
to be paid. We have, however, found that the inclusive cost 
of treatment in St. Chad's, although very much below what 
it would be if carried out in ordinary nursing homes, is still 
heavy for many patients when suddenly confronted with the 
necessity for its help. We feel that such hospitals would be 
much more generally useful if some system of insurance were 
set up by an outside body. An annual payment of about £1 
should be sufficient to ensure the free entry of contributors 
to St. Chad’s. This figure might have to be modified some- 
what as the result of an actuarial inquiry. 


, 


Lord Knutsford suggests that a ‘* menu” of charges for 
various operations should be set up, but a simpler method 
would be to divide the necessary operations into two classes, 
major and minor, and to fix one fee for all minor operations 
and another fee for all major ones. This is perfectly feasible, 
and would make it much easier to assess the probable cost of 
the treatment required, than would be the case if there were 
varying charges for special operations. The cost in respect 
of the two classes, taking the present average scale at St. Chad's, 
would be : Maior operations, £16 16s, and one guinea for each 
day’s stay, or £40 in all; minor operations, £6 6s. and one 
guinea for each day’s stay, or about £12 in all. Probably 
not more than 2 per cent. of the contributors would need 
admission to the hospital each year. 

I should like in one or two particulars to correct your 
correspondent, “F. M.,” as regards the description of St. 
Chad's. Its full title is St. Chad’s Hospital for Paving- 
Patients. The hospital itself is entirely new and was built 
for the purpose. It contains sixty single rooms, three wards 
containing six beds each, two large open-air balconies, two 
operating theatres, a pathological laboratory, and a thoroughly 
modern and well-equipped X-ray department. In fact, 
both as regards the personnel of the staff and the equipment 
of the hospital, it compares favourably with the large voluntary 
hospitals, and patients going there can secure advantages 
that they are unable to obtain in any ordinary private nursing 
home.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wa. BILLINGTON. 

58 Harborne. Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


[It is most encouraging to learn from the Professor of 
Surgery in Birmingham University, whom we thank for his 
valuable letter, that a system of insurance in connexion 
with special hospitals for persons of moderate means is 
feasible.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—In London cheapness cannot be expected, nor even 


Fashion is, and always has been, the 
I append a comparative table 


reasonable charges. 
most expensive factor in life. 
of the charges in a provincial centre which will show that apart 
from travelling your correspondent could have obtained 
what was required for at least 40 per cent. Iess than the 
Swiss charges. 








Provincial Provinelal 
I jal rivate Private 
rsing Hospital Hospital 
London, Hom A. Ii. Swias. 
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member of of a nhon- 

acting staff, member of 

acting stall, 
Travelling expenses omitted. At ther provincial private hospital in another 
centre charges slightly higher but approximately the same as A and slightly less 

than b. 


—I am, Sir, &e., IIAKIM, 
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WHITE WOMEN IN THE TROPICS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—You published recently an article by Miss Freda 
Sternberg, who was one of Dr. Stefansson’s party which made 
an expedition into Central Australia and the Northern 
Territory. As Miss Sternberg praised the Northern Territory 
as in every way suitable for white women, you may be 
‘. “ - Mf . op 7? 
interested in the enclosed comment by * Old Northerner 
in a Queensland newspaper :— 

‘“* How such an absurd article could have been given the hospitality 
of the Spectator’s columns is surprising, and reflects not a little on 
the Editor of that paper, whose reputation, on the whole, stands 
deservedly high. But he often writes, and permits to be written 
for his paper, things he does not understand, and some of his 
readers at times get disagreeable shocks. On the face of it, 
Miss Sternberg’s contribution was stupid and misleading. Its 
only apparent backing (and perhaps that to which the Editor of 
the Spectator fell) was in the last paragraph. ‘Those in close touch 
with such medical conferences as that of Brisbane know just how 
much or how little weight to attach to their resolutions. 


—I am, Sir, &c., QUEENSLANDER. 
[To the Editor of the Srpvcrator.] 

Sir,—In view of the correspondence which has appeared 
recently in the Spectator, I am sending you the report of an 
interview with Dr. J. S. C. Elkington, Director of Tropical 
Hygiene, Commonwealth Department of Health, Townsville. 
The occasion of the interview was the publication of a state- 
ment by Sir George Buchanan unfavourably criticising North 
Queensland and the Northern ‘Territory as a home for white 
people. The matter is one of extraordinary interest and im- 
portance to Australia and to the whole British Empire, and 
I trust you will be able to find space, if not for the whole 
article, at least for very full extracts from it. As a resident 
of over twenty years’ experience in North Queensland I 
wish to confirm Dr. Elkington’s opinion that white labour in 
the tropics, particularly British and Australian labour, is 
far more efficient than coloured labour, and that the climate 
has no deteriorating results whatever upon the white race.— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. A. WALLER, 

Glenora, Yungaburra, North Queensland. 

|The sense of Dr. Elkington’s statement is contained 
in the following passage :— 

Careful observations show that Northern families neither die 
out nor degenerate, nor do they show any evidence of commencing 
degeneration up to the third generation. The tropic-born woman 
is quite as healthy as the woman born elsewhere. Her children 
at school ages are taller and heavier than, and at least as mentally 
able as, children elsewhere in Australia. Life insurance records 
show that their chances of longevity are rather greater than else- 
where in Australia. Industrial records show that they can outwork 
any non-British race in the sugar fields under the ordinary present 
conditions of living.” 


— Ep. Spectator.] 


AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In an article on “ The Security Pact and the League’ 
in the current number of the Round Table, the writer discusses 
the “formidable obligations” technically assumed under 
Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant, and then proceeds to say 
how “it was manifestly not the intention of any member of 
the League to live up to the understanding automatically to 
go to war in Eastern Europe, in Central Asia, or South 
America, whenever any nation in those parts went to war in 
violation of the Covenant.” 

There is no automatic obligation under Article 10 of the 
Covenant, nor is there under Article 16 except as regards 
economic and financial pressure, and then only if the Aggressor 
State has resorted to war. And apert from this the Covenant 
jis part of the Treaty of Versailles, and Members of the League 
are pledged honourably to observe its obligations as much as 
in any other Treaty. Moreover, a scrupulous respect for all 
Treaty Obligations is specially emphasised in the preamble 
to the Covenant, and how can this be reconciled with “a 
manifest intention not to live up to certain obligations ” of 
the Covenant ? 

It is further stated in the same article that * it was not only 
dishonest and dangerous in itself, but bad for that confidence 
and trust on which healthy international relations must 


THE EMPIRE 


> 


ultimately rest, for the Commonwealth, or indeed any other 
nation, to create the impression that they intended to live 
up to the automatic obligation to take sanctions when in fact 
they did not.” 

But the Covenant was signed in June, 1919, and surely it 
is not suggested that during these six years successive Govern- 
ments have had no intention to live up to their obligations ? 
If that were so * healthy international relations *» would most 
certainly be impossible! The terms of Article 16 of the 
Covenant, regarding obligations, were purposely left somewhat 
vague, and it was partly on this account that the Geneva 
Protocol was welcomed by many as providing a clearer 
definition of sanctions, and therefore a more limited obligation 
upon those States which do not regard Treaties as scraps of 
paper. But it would be far better to leave the Covenant alone 
than that the British Commonwealth should undermine 
international confidence by making the declaration suggested, 
by the Round Table at the next Assembly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5S. R. Drury-Lowe, 
Rear-Admiral. 

42 Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W. 8. 

[We greatly respect the sincerity with which Admiral 
Drury-Lowe writes, but in our opinion the Round Tatle is 
justified in questioning whether the vast scheme of commit- 
ments implied in the Covenant is really workable. As Admiral 
Drury-Lowe admits, the Protocol was an attempt to make it 
workable, but the Protocol was rejected and the essential 
features of it are not likely to be revived. In these circum- 
stances it would surely be an honourable course to look far 
ahead, and even to aflirm exactly what we could do, and 
withdraw our signature from what we could not do. It is 
never dishonourable to withdraw, with due notice given, from 
an undertaking which is found to be physically incapable of 
fulfilment. The unforgivable sin is to tear up a Treaty without 
notice. That is what Germany did in 1914.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE DRINK QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—I want to thank you very heartily for the issue of the 
Spectator under date of June 20th. That issue contains the 
open letter which our Citizens Committee caused to be sent 
to citizens of the British Empire upon the question of co- 
operation in the observance and enforcement of our American 
Jaws on drink. And, in addition, permit me to express appre- 
ciation of your very splendid editorial comment, and to say 
that so far as I am personally concerned—and I think I can 
speak for the members of our Citizens Committee—I find 
myself in thorough harmony with the views you express. 

I should like to leave no doubt in your mind as to the views 
we hold here concerning the spirit of the British people upon 
all questions of friendly co-operation with us of the United 
States. I believe very strongly that all good citizens of the 
British Empire will wish to assist us in the preservation of all 
our laws, and so far as this Committee is concerned, the real 
task to which we have given ourselves is that of arousing a 
deeper conviction in the citizenry of our own country toward a 
more profound respect for law and orderly methods of 
government. We are passing through a serious crisis in this 
respect, and therefore welcome any assistance which the 
British people can render,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frep B. Sirn, 
Chairman Citizens Committee of One Thousand. 

Headquarters : 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


A MEMORY OF GLADSTONE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|} 

Sir,—On an unforgettable afternoon in April, 1890, I had the 
privilege of spending two hours in the presence of Mr. 
Gladstone, and hearing his conversation on an extraordinary 
variety of topics. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were visiting their 
old friend the Dowager Lady Rothschild at Aston Clinton, and 
other members of the house-party were Frederic Harrison, 
George W. E. Russell, and Herbert Paul. Mr. Gladstone was 
somewhat indisposed, but no one who heard him maintain 
this animated conversation would have imagined that he was 
80 years old, and more than once during the afternoon Mrs. 
Gladstone tried to persuade him to rest, but without success. 

The talk turned on books, and yery soon Mr. Gladstone 
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asked why so few new volumes were bound in leather. ‘ Tam 
somewhat surprised that the cost of leather binding is no 
cheaper, but rather dearer, than it was twenty years ago.” 
He added that he much preferred leather to cloth binding, and 
the way in which he handled lovingiy some finely-bound 
books was a lesson in the art of treating books. The next 
subject was clothes, and on this he said that though they were 
** Why, after six months’ 


cheaper they were not so durable. 
he said 


wear, the edges of the cloth turned quite white,” 
jndignantly. He told us the cost of the suit he was then 
wearing, and contrasted it with the price of Saxony cloth in 
his early manhood. 

Mr. Gladstone next spoke of the type in which books were 
printed, and said “TI really think the pages of certain old 
Prayer Books are a perfect picture, reminding one of those 
early printed books which are still marvellous examples of 
printing.” He was enthusiastic, too, about the lasting 
brilliance of ink in fifteenth-century books. Books were for- 
gotten when someone started the topic of allotments, and Mr. 
Gladstone, for once, confessed his ignorance (or forgetfulness) 
as to what a pole of land measured. His face radiated with 
humour as he spoke of the varicty of measurements we 
employed in England. The advantage of a worker having an 
allotment fairly near his home set him discussing the superior 
lot of a countryman to a town-dweller. That brought him 
to discourse on eggs and milk, and the importance of diet to 
a working-man and his family. Next came an eloquent 
disquisition on the advisability of factories being erected in 
the country, where possible. A fine human sympathy with 
the men who did monotonous work under London’s grey skies 
was displayed when he spoke of the way in which machinery 
was supplanting the craftsman. 

It was a wonderful experience to watch that famous man, 
with his eyes dilating, his alert form turning swiftly from one 
to another of his listeners, while his active mind brought 
recollections of the past from the reservoir of his long and 
busy life.—I am, Sir, &c., Dayip WILLIAMSON. 

8 Chichester Road, Croydon, 


SACRIFICE ALL ROUND 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Wiil you allow me to use our paper to ventilate an idea 
or two which by that means may reach the heads of the 
professions who may be large minded enough to develop 
them ? ‘There is no doubt Britain is in the throes of a first- 
class crisis, and it behoves the leaders to lead and not be 
pushed. The workmen will have to take less, and I feel 
convineed they will accede with better grace if all concerned 
The leaders should say : ** We 


participate in the reduction. 
follow us !”? 


are going to submit to a 10 per cent. reduction 
It is up to solicitors, surveyors, engineers and auctioneers 
to revert to the scale fees in vogue before the War, and that 
is the suggestion I wish to make. What a splendid example 
it would be ! 

It has always seemed to me that these powerful bodies of 
professional men have rather taken advantage of the public, 
for they have, so to speak, brought off a double event. Fees 
are charged on cost or rental value. Both costs and rental 
values have increased and fees increased pro rata. Yet we 
were not satisfied. The seales of fees were increased as well. 
Professional people are necessary, and they have to be paid, 
but excessive fees add to the capital sums invested in any 
Annual charges are thereby 
Professional men 


schemes what ever may be. 
increased and the user is overburdened. 
as well as the workmen all have had a share in creating to-day’'s 
excessive overhead charges. 
Try, Sir, to get some of the leaders of the professions to show 
an example in the way indicated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lire MEMBER, 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND COAL, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I am interested in Mr. Gee’s statement in his letter 
on * Unemployment and Coal” that ** one particular quality 
of coal, very carefully selected because it was known to be 
the most suitable,” is what is used for experimental purposes 
and would like to refer him to an article in the Times of 
May 9th, 1925 (possibly in the Engineering Supplement of that 


date), on the process referred to in your footnote to his letter 
as the Nielson process. 

The article is by Dr. G. S. Haslam, who has had the process 
under observation for some time and who specially mentions 
a Yorkshire slack which * did not command a market price 
which was profitable to the colliery,” but which after dis- 
tillation became a valuable fuel, not to mention the by- 
products. Brown coal and lignite were also successfully 
treated, and the same process transformed sewage sludge into 
a valuable oil and a solid residue of lime and phosphates. 
I enclose the article for your perusal. 

I have been a subscriber to your paper for a great many 
years and should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
to you my gratitude for the many pioncer schemes you have 
initiated or supported, but especially for the fairness with 
which you always allow both sides of a question to be repre- 
sented. —I am, Sir, «c., 


Auice L. HAMILTON. 


47a George Street, Edinburgh. 


SCHOOL FOR MAGISTRATES 
AND CITIZENS 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—We shall be very grateful if you would give us the hos- 
pitality of your columns to draw the attention of your readers 
to the Summer School for Magistrates and Citizens which is 
being held by the National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship, at St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, from August 25th to 


SUMMER 


September 8th. 

A very large proportion of the subjects which will be dis- 
cussed are of particular interest in that they deal with fresh 
legislation on matters still before Parliament, or with subjects 
on which special inquiries are being held. Thus, in the section 
dealing with the Administration of Justice (convened by Miss 
Margery Fry, J.P.) will be discussed: The Criminal Justice 
Bill, Legal Aid for Poor Persons, Penal Reform and Experi- 
ments in other Countries, Maintenance of Wives and Children 
and the Abolition of the Solicitation Laws. The lecturers 
include Dr. Hamblin Smith, W. Clarke Hall, Esq., J.P., Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone, J.P., and G. B. Bryson. Esq., J.P. 

During the week also Lord Astor will speak on the Liquor 
(Popular Control) Bill, and Miss Eleanor Rathbone on Family 
Allowances. Professor Carr Saunders and Mrs. Stocks will 
deal with the problem of Population, and Miss Constance 
Smith with Women in Industry. 

The second week will be mainly devoted to the discussion 
of Party Government and the Ideals of each Political Party. 
Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan will speak on the Ideals of the 
Conservative Party. Mr. W. T. Layton on the Ideals of the 
Liberal Party and Mr. Brailsford on the Ideals of the 
Labour Party. Dr. Marie Stopes will speak in favour of 
Birth Control and Dr. Isabel Pulteney against it, and Captain 
Reiss will lecture on Housing. 

Men and women of every party and of every school of 
thought will be welcome ; rooms at St. Hilda’s Hall may be 
engaged at £3 10s. a week. Application should be made to 
the Secretary, 15 Dean's Yard, Westminster, $.W.1, as soon 
as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eva M. HvusBack, 
Parliamentary Secretary, 
“MESSAGE OF THE EAST” IN 
AMERICA 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


THE 


Sir,—Several weeks ago a condemnation of my book, My 
Brother's Face, appeared in your correspondence columns 
over the signature of Mr. Harvey Watts. Mr. Watts believes 
that the book is all propaganda. But others do not share his 
Will you be kind ehough to reprint the following 
from the pen of a Briton? It appeared in the Calcutta 
Statesman, which is an English paper. I think if a British 
critic on the spot finds my book utterly devoid of any personal 
opinions and blameless of any intention of propagating my 
pet ideas it behoves you to print the enclosed in its entirety 
for the enlightenment of Mr. Watts and his friends. I shall 
not give many other testimonies of Englishmen who have 
found My Brothers Face But, in corclusion, 


views. 


acceptable. 
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may I say that writings like that of Mr. Watts help to widen 
the breach between the East and the West ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Duan Gorpat MUKERJI. 

Bex, Vaud, Suisse. July 22nd. 

[Mr. Watts referred to Mr. Mukerji’s book in a letter 
describing what he conceived to be a foolish movement by 
certain lecturers in the United States to commend the 
religions, philosophies and customs of India to men and 
women of Western training. We did not, and do not, make 
ourselves responsible for Mr. Watts’s opinion of Mr. Mukerji’s 
book. It is hardly reasonable of Mr. Mukerji to call upon us 
to reprint a long review of his book. We think it fair, however, 
to say that the anonymous English writer of the review 
which Mr. Mukerji sends is obviously a man of taste and 
experience. He finds Wy Brother's Face a beautiful piece of 
writing ; he recognizes that Mr. Mukerji has laid restraint 
upon himself in expressing his political ideas; and he has 
formed the opinion that no better picture of the essential 
Indian mind has been drawn since Mr. Kipling wrote Kim.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


A HOSTEL FOR BOYS AT KIMBERLEY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I desire to appeal on behalf of the work among white 
boys in our hostel, Kimberley, South Africa. An appeal 
to 5,000 old Etonians has brought in £400 out of £3,000 
required to build and enlarge our hostel in order to accom- 
modate another twenty boys. We try to bring Public School 
ideals into their lives, to make them manly by games and 
boxing and to give them simple services short and suitable 
for boys in their own hostel chapel. Anyone who knows 
South African life and the temptations that beset boys in 
lonely farms and the rough diamond diggings in our huge 
district will realize the infinite value of such a hostel where 
boys coming to Kimberley from outlying districts can board 
(some for six years) while completing their education. 

Perhaps some will say: Why not raise the money in 
Kimberley ? Simply because at the moment from a trade 
point of view we are without doubt the.most depressed 
town in Africa. Your help will be of untold value to hundreds 
in future generations. The hostel is the nearest approach 
to home that we can make it, and I know it has helped many 
I am, Sir, &c., 

JouN BERESFORD-PEIRSE, 

Aiskew House, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


boys already. 


BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 

HOSPITAL AT MARSEILLES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 

Sirn,— Among subscriptions, amounting to £175, which I 
have received for the Marseilles British Merchant Seamen's 
Hospital, as a result of the letter and your editorial comment, 
is one this morning for 10s. (ten shillings) from an anonymous 
donor, who says: “* It can be acknowledged in the Spectator 
as from F. C. P.’ Would you be so kind as to make this 
acknowledgment ? Thanking you for your kindness.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Dona.p A. Horwoopn, Vice-Admiral. 

Royal Hill, Tewkesbury. 


THE 


BRITISH FASHIONS FG@R FRANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The invasion of France by the army of us who are drawn 
there by the cheapness of the france (I myself know several 
English women leading quite a comfortable life on less than 
£2 a week) is having one odd consequence which will be of 
interest to those of your women readers who remember 
the old days when French dressmakers were the tyrants of 
our British wardrobes. 

France actually begins to eye British fashions with respect ! 
A movement which commenced with the victory of five o'clock 
tea (and fivoclocker is, to-day, sound French for our national 
custom) is now storming the ateliers of those who make hats 


and shoes and dresses. For, imagine an exile’s joy upon 


finding Dame Fashion telling all French women who aspire 
to bon ton during the coming autumn that they must wear 
some combination or other of eight new British colours ; 
to wit, Cedarwood and Burnt Oak (they have adopted the 
English words), Veronese (a rich red), Vellum (a deep cream), 


Oriflamme (a full gold), Nilesque (a new green), Amourette 
(a new blue), and Pavlova (a new mauve). 

Yet, after all, why should one be surprised ? The French. 
man who proudly confides in you that his womenfolk are the 
most chic in the world is the first to agree that the women of 
Great Britain are the most distinguées. Let those at home, 
remembering as much, refuse to allow the foreigner ever 
again to control what they are to wear !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hotel des Reines, Biarritz. E.sretru Rosins, 


DANTE OR DANTON? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Miss Gwen John’s theory about the terra-cotta mask 
by Rodin, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, is an ingenious 
one. But I fear the facts are against it. The mask seems 
really to be a portrait study from a still living sitter, of whom 
there is actually a marble bust in the Musée Rodin at Paris. 
Rodin himself told me that when it was in his studio one of 
his admirers found in it a resemblance to Dante, which [ 
confess escapes my own eye, and he named it accordingly. 
After it had been put on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in the autumn of 1914, a visitor suggested to me that 
it was much more like Baudelaire. I mentioned this one day 
to Rodin, and he immediately proposed that it should in future 
be labelled ** Baudelaire.’ No doubt he would have been 
equally ready to see it called ‘“* Danton,” though here again the 
likeness appears to me a distant one. But the mask started its 
catalogued career as Dante, and Dante it has remained.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Eric MACLAGAN, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, S.W.7. 


LITTER IN HYDE PARK 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir.—I was sitting in Hyde Park and had just been reading 
the admirable paragraphs in the Spectator on the subject of 
litter. Four noisy little street urchins had, for nearly an hour, 
been playing a species of football near by and making the 
concentration necessary for the enjoyment of your paper 
somewhat difficult. 

Their game finished, imagine my surprise to see them 
carefully pick up all the paper and litter around their play- 
ground and place it in one of the wire baskets at some little 
distance. I gave them a shilling to buy some sweets. They 
thanked me nicely and said they had been asked by their 
school-teacher to clear up litter whenever they saw it. As 
you rightly remarked, ** Improvement can be brought about 
by continual suggestion.”—I am, Sir, &c., O. 


POETRY 


THE THRESHOLD 


Bricnt is the morning : How swect the vagrant 
Breezes, O breezes ! Fancy, rare Fancy, 
And passionate sunlight Flows on this golden air! 
Embracing the garden, Flows on unpassing, 
Forlorn dewy garden Urgent but never gone, 
Of roses and lettuce, Circling, returning, 
Plum tree and pear. Vortex that marries 
Ambrosial spirit 

To diffident clay, 

And yields with passion 
To youth its vision, 
The arrow of fury, 
Promethean fire. 


And here in the door- 
way 
A pool of light twinkles 
Lucent and diligent, 
Veined with shadows— 
The warp of slim branches 
Of pear and of plum— 
That sway like harmonics 
Dumb, though the spirit 
Hears them and _ sings 
them; 
That sway like waters 
Roving in sylvan 
Solitude—solitude 
Full of desire, 


To Youth—the vision : 
To Age—the proof, 
When from her palaces 
Evening comes ; 

O calm and quiet-cyed 
Where is thy treasure ? 
Song no more sways thee 
Whose vision is ended, 
Lulled is the fancy, 

The bright soul sleeps. 


A. E, Coprarp. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
A GREAT SOLDIER 


[CopYRIGHT IN THE Unirep StTaTes OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


Soldier. 
Constable, 


By Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 


Robert E. Lee: The 
15s. net.) 


Maurice. (London : 
As long as the English language is written, and the history of 
our race is recorded, the figure of General Robert Lee, the 
soldier and the statesman, will be studied and revered. He 
was one of those happy men who played a great part in a 
bitter and devastating conflict, and yet never forfeited the 
good opinion of justice-loving men. Only for a very short 
time, and during the heat of the quarrel, did he create feelings 
of fierce antagonism, even amongst those against whom he 
was fighting to the very best of his strength and ability. 
General Lee was fighting for a bad cause, and was allied with 
many hard, cynical, and ruthless men—men who were invoking 
the spirit of liberty in order to shelter the worst of human 
crimes, the enslavement by man of his fellow-men, the crime 
which brings the double curse, which degrades and dehuman- 
izes the slave-master as much as—perhaps even more than— 
the slave himself. 

But never did a human being more successfully find a right 
line in obliquity than did Lee. He managed to support the 
wrong cause with all the qualities and attributes of civic 
virtue, courage, and high-mindedness. If he had had a trace 
of selfishness, or of personal ambition, or of the love of conflict 
for its own sake, he would, with such a cause as that to which 
he had attached himself, have soon lost his nobility of soul. 
As it was, his sincerity and his natural goodness of 
heart kept him free from stain. He hated slavery in itself, 
and wished to abolish it, though he thought it was being 
unjustly and unscrupulously attacked by the North. Again, 
at heart he wished to preserve the Union and be a good 
American as well as a good Virginian. He held, however, 
that the North were arbitrarily and unjustly altering the 
spirit of the Federal Constitution in their own favour, and in 
obedience to the call of ambitious and ungenerous demagogues ; 
therefore, when the die was cast he stood for what he believed 
to be the good cause—the cause of State rights and of self- 
determination by the smaller rather than by the greater unit. 

Ilis wide-mindedness, his sympathy, and his clearness of 
vision would by themselves have made him a great figure in 
the struggle over the Union and the maintenance of Slavery. 
But, in addition to his qualities as a statesman and as a 
patriot in his domestic community, he was a soldier of high 
distinction. Indeed, weighed in the fine scales of history, 
he must be pronounced to have been a greater soldier than 
he was a statesman. Many men have seen more clearly in 
affairs of government, have known better how to judge of 
causes in things political, and to imagine and follow out their 
consequenees—have had, in a word, a finer instinct as 
to what makes a nation worthy and prosperous, and maintains 
it, and as to what are the things that bring ruin to a country, 
destroy its fields and lay its cities flat. In the region of 
political action he was honourable and sincere, but he was 
neither wise nor far-seeing. But, though here his antagonists 
had far keener vision, in the field of war he had during his epoch 
few or, indeed, no equals. He understood when to strike and 
how to strike, and knew instinctively the great but simple 
secret that, in the last resort, the way to win in war is to con- 
front your enemy’s forces with greater forces. His was the art 
which, when the battle joins can always show a predominance 
of physical foree—can prove by example that the Gods fight on 
the side of the big battalions. When the guns were firing, 
when the Demon of Death was abroad, and when the struggle 
of wills was at its highest pitch Lee was at his best. He 
played the great game in the great way, not with a Berserk 
rage, but with the instinct of genius. The Lee * touch” 
was as compelling as that of Nelson. 

This is the man of whom General Maurice presents a fascin- 
ating portrait. Though General Maurice’s sympathies are 
doubtless more with Lincoln and the North than with Jefferson 
Davis, and the South, Lee in the great conflict is his military 


hero. He treats him throughout in a way which shows that 


his close study of the facts has made him feel for the Southern 
General as a lover or a child. Yet his admiration never 
degenerates into mere idolatry. Though he places Lee amongst 
the greatest of the Lords of War, he sees his faults as well as 
his virtues. 

Again, he notes the points where Lee deserves special praise, 
though that praise has too often not been accorded to him. 
Lee, besides being a great General in the field, was a great 
military administrator. He never failed to realize that 
organization behind the fighting line was as important as the 
combat, or rather that, unless there was true organization 
at the base, the heroism of the leaders and the troops at the 
front was of little avail :— 

“We are all of us more attracted by stirring events in the field 
than by the patient work of organization. We like to read of 
commanders teaching the ‘doubtful battle where to rage,’ and to 
few of us is the administrator a hero. Yet without the administrator 
and the organizer there would not be many successful campaigns, 
and it may well have happened that if there had been no Lazar 
Carnot there would have been no Napoleon. Bonaparte might, 
in that case, have gone down to history as the hero of ‘the whiff 
of grapeshot.’ Little has been said of Lee’s work as an organizer, 
yet it had a great influence on the course of the war. The fact that 
the enlistment of the first volunteers in the North was for ninety 
days is sufficient evidence of the authoritative view held on that 
side. - In three other respects his plans of preparation seem to 
have been from the first superior to those adopted in the North. 
His own experiences had convinced him of the importance of having 
an efficient staff, and he took special pains to make this provision 
from his exiguous resources; he was equally convinced of the 
importance of having what in modern armies is called an ‘ order 
of battle’ scientifically arranged. Until a late stage in the 
war the staff work of the Southern armies, if very far from perfect 
when judged by present standards, was better than that of the 
Northern forces; the organization of the Confederate troops in 
brigades and divisions and the establishment of a hierarchy of 
command were more adapted to the requirements of war than was 
the system first devised at Washington, that is to say, the Confeder- 
ate order of battle was superior to the Federal until Hooker ree 
organized the army of the Potomac in January, 1863.” 

I should only spoil the picture if I tried to summarize General 
Maurice's already closely knit criticism of Lee and his military 
policy. All I can do here is once more to express my admira- 
tion. I may note, however, as an example of specially pointed 
war criticism General Maurice's account of the Siege of Peters- 
burg. Though he by no means undervalues Grant’s qualities 
as a General, he shows us how hopeless was the task that the 
hard pounding soldier set himself when he attempted his 
terrible series of direct attacks upon the Confederate trenches, 
and how very near he was to breaking the morale of his own 
splendid army by his bull-dog tactics. Owing to Grant's 
lack of efficient artillery he was never able to prepare the 
ground by an overwhelming bombardment. Lord Cromer 
as a young man was with the Northern Army before Peters- 
burg, and he often described to me the appalling effect of the 
repeated repulses on an army even so brave and so well 
disciplined and so highly trained for war as was that of Grant. 
No doubt Grant in the end accomplished his design, but the 
sacrifice was terrible, and the strain on his men very nearly 
proved too great. Further, it is arguable that in fact Grant 
only succeeded by abandoning direct frontal attacks. 

General Maurice throughout is very fair to Lincoln, and by 
no means takes the conventional view that the President 
interfered unduly with his commanders. That he did interfere 
is no doubt true ; but such interference was due rather to the 
inefliciency of the Generals than to any supposition on Lincoln's 
part that he was a heaven-sent strategist. I well remember 
Colonel John Hay, who was Lincoln’s private 
pointing out to me that there were three stages in Lincoln's 
handling of the military situation. He began by leaving 
everything to the soldiers, that is, to McClellan and his col- 
leagues. He soon found, however, that he was not going to 
win the war in that way, so poor was the military talent 
available at first. Then, against his own wishes and principles 
of action he felt obliged to interfere with the conduct of the 
war to make military suggestions, and even to settle plans of 
campaign on his own initiative and responsibility. 

Here, as he would have been the first to admit, he often made 
mistakes. Gradually, however, in this, the second, phase of 
the war, he brought forward and trained a new set of Generals, 
chief among whom was Grant. Then came the third stage, 
in which Lincoln, having created a body of Generals whom he 
could trust, left them entirely to themselves, reverted, that 
is, to the principles which he tried to follow in the first stage. 
The analysis of the position supplied by Lincoln's closest 


secretary, 
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friend and secretary does not differ in essentials from the 
analysis of General Maurice :— 

‘** Lincoln, who had not had Davis’s opportunities for getting to 
know the officers of the Army of the United States, was in the first 
years of the war less successful than Davis in choosing his Generals, 
and when he found that his Generals had failed him he took upon 
himself to give military directions which were sometimes very far 
from judicious. But in all Lincoln’s remarkable career nothing is 
more remarkable than the way in which he learned by experience, 
and his conduct of the latter part of the war seems to me to be a 
model of what the action of a statesman of a democratic country in 
war should be.” 

General Maurice ends his fascinating book by a valuable 
comparison of Lee and Wellington. Admirable, too, is his 
reticent account of Lee’s surrender, a noble act of courage 
and self-sacrifice. It tempts me to adopt with a variation 
the schoolboy’s verdict on Nelson lately recorded in the pages 
of Punch. The ardent examinee declared that Nelson was 
** defeated in the moment of victory.’ Without question Lee 
was victorious in the moment of defeat. When he refused to 
allow a guerilla war and sent his soldiers home he served and 
saved not only the South, but the Union one and indivisible. 

J. Sr. Loe Srracney. 


A NEW COMPETITION 


THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 








None of our competitions has been left open long enough 
for our readers in the remoter parts of the Empire to send 
in their entries ; and yet we have continual proof that the 
Spectator is read in such places with especial interest. 
We have therefore decided to set a closing date for this 
competition late enough for the farthest-removed of our 
regular readers. Of course we shall receive entries at any 
time before the closing date, and we do not wish to discourage 
readers nearer home from competing. We think, indeed, 
that the long interval will refresh our regular competitors, 
and that after a strenuous six months of competitions they 
will be happy to take things more at their ease. A coupon 
will be published every week. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th. 

z. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 210 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 


REPORT ON THE SEVENTH 
COMPETITION 


The Editor offered a prize of £5 for an Outline of History in 
not more than 100 words of prose. 


Was it necessary to start an Outline of History with the 
nebular hypothesis ? We couldn't have complained if one 
or two competitors had chased history so far back; but 
there was a most sad uniformity among the entries, and it 
turned out very hard work to read the same account in a 
hundred versions, varying only in neatness of phrase or 
grace of punctuation. We longed for some eccentric with 
a theory of his own, however mad. Once there were people, 
for example, who believed that the carth is a hollow sphere, 
with the sky in the middle, and that we men crawl about 
on the interior surface. But science seems to have created 
a new orthodoxy, very much duller than the old_ beliefs, 
Again and again we had to read entries which kept rigidly 
to the plan—(1) origin of the carth from the sun; (2) rise 


of life and struggle for existence; (3) birth of man; 
(4) families, tribes, nations, civilizations; (5) in the end, 
attainment of full consciousness. 

Perhaps Dayton has done the mischief. Or more probably 
it is Mr. H. G. Wells. But he had plenty of space at his 
disposal ; and anyhow he said it all long before the com. 
petition was set, and even the best of stories palls with too 
frequent repetitions. It was with relief and delight that 
we came upon Mr. G. L. MecCulloch’s contribution ; he, too. 
spent most of his space upon cosmology but he stood up 
so bravely and vigorously for idealism that we felt our 
hearts warm to him :— 

There was no beginning, no time, no space. There was but 
Mind—Mind eternal, active, creative, organized, homogeneous. 

Gradually Mind conceived Matter and its properties in orderly 
stately sequence ; electrons, atoms, molecules, in ever greater 
complexity. Groups of matter were themselves imbued with 
mind—took on Life for a short space, the space by which we 
measure Time. 

Units of life combined and grew. Plant-life and animal-life 
evolved—and Man. 

Man uses mind, and Mind Man, 

And Mind goes on .. . 

It was wickedness, no doubt, that made us feel joyful over 
Miss Agnes C. Compton's descriptions of the periods of 
history : her sixth and last period was ** Modern—Scientific, 
or Impertinent.” 

We promised last week to give some statistical information 
of the views of our competitors. It had seemed to us that, 
since so many had worked some theory of evolution into 
their entries, there was a good opportunity for seeing the 
average educated opinion upon the matter. In a way it is 
not fair to have taken a census without warning; for we 
are sure that many competitors, if they were asked to give 
their decision upon this subject alone, and thought seriously 
before they answered, would repudiate their previous light- 
hearted words. But it is just this casualness in the census 
which gives it value as showing the genera] atmosphere of 
thought in our time. We have divided our competitors’ 
opinions among three theories, evolution by natural selection, 
creative evolution, and special creation. We must define the 
terms, however. We have taken the theory of natural 
selection, the rigid Darwinian theory, to imply that variation 
occurs only in response te physical circumstances. The 
Lamarckian theory of creative evolution implies that an 
organism has latent in itself the germ of its future develop- 
ment, that its ‘ will to become” causes its evolution. The 
theory of special creation is taken to mean, not that at a 
single point in time the universe came into existence from 
nothing, but that a definite act of God's will unfolds in time 
as the history of the world, and all the forms in that history 
were conceived simultaneously by God and existed in Him 
before they were manifested by Him. The percentages 
among the entries were as follows :— 

Natural Selection. 

23 per cent. 


Creative Evolution. 
9 per cent. 


Special Creation. 

9 per cent. 

The other 59 per cent. either did not deal with the subject 
or were inconsistent in their theories. 

So much for the beginning. The next set of statistics 
deals with the peripety of the world, the point around which 
the history of mankind centres, the midmost of time. There 
were competitors who took the Roman Empire for this 
turning point: others took the discovery of modern scientific 
method. With regard to Christianity we again distinguish 
three classes—those who took the central fact of human 
history to be the redemption of man; those who took as 
the highest guidance of mankind the moral teaching of Jesus, 
or His purely human greatness; and those who merely 
mentioned Christianity as one of the world’s religions or 
mentioned Jesus, together with Moses, Buddha and Mahomet, 
or even Carlyle and Bismarck, as one of the world’s great men, 
The percentages, then, are as follows :— 

Not Central, but 
incidental. 

20 per cent. 


Central as Mystical Central as 
Fact. Morality. 
6 per cent. 8 per cent. 

The other 66 per cent. did not mention Christianity at all. 
Finally there are opinions upon the goal of the world. 
We were sad that men ean still be so trustful when we saw 
that two or three competitors had taken the League of 
Nations as the supreme realization of the aspiration of 
mankind. Only one entry gave the opinion that the history 
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of man is a record of eternal degeneracy. Most were 
optimistic, a few were cynically convinced that man never 
ehanges at heart, some looked dubiously at the future :— 


Cynical. 
6 per cent. 


Dubious. 


Optimistic. 
4 per cent. 


39 per cent. 
Professor A. H. Cooper-Pritchard used all his hundred 
words in a catalogue of great names—a sensible thing to do. 
Mr. C. Lambert concludes, of mankind, ‘‘ He has learnt to 
Hoard, he has learnt to Rebel, most wonderful of all he 
has learnt to Pity.’ We particularly thank, among other 


competitors, C. R. Haines, Sybil M. Wotton, Chignacto, 
“Juscus,” Hittite, Rev. Bernard M. Hancock, F. Harwood 


Redfern, R. B. Sayers, Ronald Ross, ** Bantam” (aged 13), 
Violet E. Saunders, Hannah Bolland and C. R. C. The 
prize should have gone whole to Miss Mary Hinves (House 
at the End, Farnham Common, Bucks) for the excellence 
of her method, but we were rather piqued by her complete 
omission of Persia, Babylon, India and China; and we 
are not sure that she has chosen rightly from the charac- 
teristics of the later nations. She therefore shares it with 
“ Larding.” 

THE 1s DIVIDED BETWEEN THE FOLLOWING 
History * :— 


PRIZE 
*“ OUTLINES OF 
fhe World loquitur : 

Time was I was not. Then at God’s word I was formed 
from universal Cheos. Thence I have developed stage by 
stage, though controlled by the eternal law of ebb and flood. 

Sociel, political, religious have been the forces which 
heve moulded me, working together. One supreme crisis 
I have suffered, the Great Divide of History, Man’s 
Redemption. Before that time ‘‘Chacun pour soi’’ was 
my motto—since then I have striven to make it ‘* Chacun 
pour Toi.”’ 

The rest is repetition—variations on the theme of meat 
and drink, the arts, marriage and money meking. 

‘* Larding.”’ 

Recorded history began on Mediterranezn shores and 
develops on the world’s waters. 

Egypt brought science : Phoenicia trade : 
monotheism and later Christianity. 

Greece tempered philosophy with beauty. 


Judea revealed 


Rome, bridging 


the Old World and the New with her revelation of Law and 
Order, outlives the Popes. 
The Goths developed the ideal of Womeznhood. France 


combining Chivalry with Romance. Spain glows wi.h the 
ardour of faith while Italy becomes the home of Art. 
Holland and Portugal vied in maritime enterprise. 


Engiand, expending, flies a charter round the world. 
Russia, the weary ‘Titan, leaves America to inherit the 
Ages. 


Mary Hinves. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Oxe of the most notable ventures in publishing recently has 
been Messrs. Benn’s series of ** Augustan Books of Poetry.” 
Here side by side we are given selections from acknowledged 
classics such as Keats and Shelley, and from what Mr. Robert 
Graves would describe as the right wing of modern poetry, 
There are, for example, pamphlets selected from the work 
of Mr. Edmund Blunden, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, and Mr. Robert 
Bridges. One would have thought that questions of copyright 
presented insuperable difficulties to such a scheme; _ but 
perhaps the honour of appearing in company of acknowledged 
great poets has overcome the financial reluctances of living 
writers. It still remains astonishing that such well-printed 
and well-produced books can be sold for sixpence. 
* * s * 

Messrs. Warne send a stout pocket-volume, The Fishes of 
the British Isles, by J. Travis Jenkins. The book gathers 
together information on the characteristics and habits of 
salt-water and fresh-water fish that has previously been scat- 
tered among a score of standard books and monographs. 
There are almost 150 plates, excellently reproduced : perhaps 
the colourings are too regular and well demarked to give an 
but no doubt this makes them easier of 
identification. There has always been a quarrel between 
the artist and the illustrator; Ruskin, for example. 
plained that the accurate and beautifully balanced paintings 
of flowers and by Sowerby _uite misrepresented 
their appearance in life. But Sowerby’s illustrations still 
remain the convenient for and 
hivre design they are enchanting. 


impression of life ; 
com- 
grasses 


most a botanist to use; 


Odd proverbs and aphorisms, curious facts, and epigrams 
matic verses are drawn upon for the small anthology, Treasure 
Trove, by John o’ London (Newnes). There is Montaigne’s 
wicked jest, ‘* Man is certainly stark mad ; he cannot make 
a flea, and yet he will be making gods by dozens.” A valuable 
small collection of ** The Last Words of Great Men” is in- 
cluded ; it might serve as a nucleus for a bigger anthology. 
Rabelais and Swift are not included ; but we have the anecdote 
of Goldsmith's death :—*‘ It then occurred to Dr. Turton to 
put a very pregnant question to his patient. ‘ Your pulse,’ 
he said, ‘is in greater disorder than it should be, from the 
degree of the fever you have. Is your mind at ease?’ * No, 


it is not,’ was Goldsmith’s melancholy answer. They are the 


last words we are to hear him utter in this world.” There 
is Lord Thurlow :—** I’m shot if I don’t believe I'm dying !” 
and George IV. :—‘* Watty, what is this? It is death, my 


boy 


they have deceived me.” 

* * * * 

Two tracts of importance are published this week, The 

Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill, by J. Maynard 

Keynes (Hogarth Press), and Some Phases of Free Thought in 

England in the Nineteenth Century, by Lord Oxford (Lindsey 
Press). 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FAMILY 


CORRESPON DENCE 


AN 


A Prime Minister 2nd His Son. From the Correspondence 


of the Third Earl of Bute and of Lt.-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Charles Stuart, K.B. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. E. Stuart 
Wortley, C.B.E. haf an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Rennell Rodd, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. (John Murray. 
l6s.) 

CuaRLes Stuart, according to Mr. John Fortescue the 


greatest of all British officers at the end of the eighteenth 


century, was the fourth son of Lord Bute, and his letters on 
British military operations in America, 1775-1779, form the 
central and most v: ralual Je part of the book. They are out- 


spokenly critical. ‘* We have a pack of the most ordinary men 
tocommand us .. .” he wrete from Boston on December 14th, 
1775. ‘* Every circumstance seems to promise a most Bloody 
Civil War, and I hope to God they will send some Generals 
worthy the command of a British Army from His 
were realized, while his hopes remained un- 


home.” 
expectations 
fulfilled. 
The hatred of General Gage 
troops),”” he had written on October 8th, 1775, ‘“* and the joy 
they express at his departure equal to it.’ But General 
Howe, his successor, was not the right man either; he is 
described by Allan Maclean (February 19th, 1777) as an 
honest, disinterested, brave man who *“ would make a very 
good executive officer under another's command, but... 
is not by any means equal to a C. in C.” Clinton, according 
to Colonel Stuart, ‘‘is fool enough to... command an 
army where he is incapable of commanding a Troop of Horse.” 
When Commander-in-Chief he told Stuart “* with tears in his 
eyes ... that business oppressed him, that he felt himself 
incapable of his station,” and that he knew he was “ hated, 
nay, detested, in this Army.” Its moral had sunk 
“There is hardly one General Officer who does not declare 
his intention of going home, the same with Officers of all 
ranks...” (Col. Stuart, October 7th, 1778). 
were committed through want of discipline, which “ entirely 
alienated the Friends we found in that country” (letter of 
August 25th, 1779) ; ‘*. . . wherever our armies have marched, 
wherever they have been encamped during the last campaign, 
every species of barbarity has been executed. We planted 
an irrecoverable hatred wherever we went. . (Septem- 
ber 16th, 1778). In November, 1779, Charles Stuart left 
America in utter disgust. ‘‘I am far from shrinking from 
Danger, but such is likely to be the situation of our affairs 
in that Country that I see no end attending them but a dis- 


is general among them (the 


low. 


Excesses 


RR 


Mrs. Stuart Wortley says nothing about the MSS. from 
which these letters are extracted; e.g., whether she 
reproduced most of them, or whether this is a mere selection, 
Nor has she collated them with the rich extant literature on 
the events about which they treat, and even the explanatory 
Still one hardly regrets this, 


graceful 


has 


notes are quite insuflicient. 
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seeing her unfortunate gift for getting even the most common 
facts wrong. The elder Pitt was born in 1708, and cannot be 
described in 1760 as a man of sixty (p. 24) ; Lord Rockingham 
formed his Government in July, 1765, and not in 1766 (p. 53), 
and the Duke of Grafton. succeeded him in August, 1766, and 
not in July, 1767, &c. However, no serious student needs to 
take his facts from Mrs. Stuart Wortley (still less accept her 
historical obiter dicta), but he will have to take from her 
Charles Stuart’s letters or have to do without them. But 
how far can her methods in editing these texts be relied upon? 

A number of letters from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
fs inserted in the book. Their first editor, Dallaway, as has 
been shown by W. Moy Thomas, had tampered with them, 
frequently making up letters from passages written at different 
periods, inserting names, “ improving” the language, &c. 
Mrs. Stuart Wortley does not invariably accept Mr. Dallaway’s 
texts, but seems to have adopted his methods, sometimes with 
amusing results. The letter from Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu to her daughter, Lady Bute, on the birth of a son on 
pp. 37-8 is composed of two letters, one of July 2nd, 1753, 
relating to the birth of Charles Stuart, the other of April 15th, 
1755, relating to that of William ; and this concoction is dated 
April 2nd, 1751—but as a matter of fact, Lady Bute had no 
son between 1747 and September, 1751 ; and it is to this latter 
event that refers the letter of November Ist, 1751, written from 
Italy, and in Mrs. Stuart Wortley’s book erroneously dated 
November Ist, 1750. According to her dates, two sons 
would have been born at an interval of five months. 

Unwarranted as such editorial work is in any case, it 
becomes a serious matter if practised on documents of his- 
torical importance. The book reproduces a letter from 
Lord Bute to Lord Holdernesse (of which a copy is in the 
Additional MSS. at the British Museum), as well as various 
letters previously published in the Chatham and the Bedford 
Correspondence. But hardly a date and not a single text 
as now given by Mrs. Stuart Wortley agrees with those 
hitherto accepted. How does she account for the discrep- 
ancies and what authorities has she for her own texts and 
dates? When one finds George III. represented as writing 
on October 26th, 1762 (p. 48):— 

** This is so critical a moment both for my honour and the security 
of the nation, that I know your steady and affectionate adherence 
to my interest, but to declare to you...” 
one wonders whether mental incoherence had set in earlier 
than usually supposed—but in reality the letter runs as 
follows (cf. Bedford Correspondence, III., p. 140) :— 

“This is so critical a moment both for my honour and for the 

security of the nation, that I think it necessary to send you these 
few lines, not to exhort you, for I know your steady and affectionate 
adherence to my interest, but to declare to you...” 
Similarly, those of Lord Nelson's letters which are known 
from Clarke and MacArthur or Nicolas appear changed in 
Mrs. Stuart Wortley’s edition. As she presumably has the 
originals of letters addressed to Charles Stuart whilst the 
others worked on drafts and letter-books, were it not for 
certain internal evidence which seems to speak against her, 
one would incline to accept her version. But then where 
discrepancies are found in two versions of well-known docu- 
ments, it seems the duty of the subsequent editor to explain 
them. Otherwise how can we fully trust the text of other, 
new documents which we ourselves are unable to check ? 

No new material is supplied for the history of Lord Bute’s 
Government. When about 1871 Mr. R. B. Knowles examined 
the MSS. of the Marquis of Bute, he found none of historical 
importance connected with the third Lord Bute and sug- 
gested that “their disappearance is to be explained by one 
of the two fires which occurred at Luton Hoo.” But in the 
British Museum there is a MS. “* Register of Correspondence 
of the Earl of Bute 1739—1762,” purchased at the Harrowby 
sale in 1903 and also copies of some of the letters, made 
apparently at the same time ; and Mrs. Stuart Wortley on 
pages 30-81 reproduces scraps of two undated letters from 
George III. to Lord Bute, “ from the Earl of Harrowby’s 
collection of unpublished MS. (sic).”” Is perhaps the corres- 
pondence mentioned in the British Museum “ Register” 
still in that collection? Such is the shortage of original 
material about Lord Bute that any new MSS. would be of 
the greatest interest to historians. 

A letter from Lord Bute, written in 1780, at the time of 


ae 


the Gordon Riots (pp. 194-5), throws some light on his 
political thinking :— 

“TI should feel otherwise were matters more explained, and a 
true Civil War was begun—the only thing—well managed, that 
could give hopes of a permanent Government; yet terrible ag 
such a remedy would be, I protest I don’t think there is resolution 
enough nor ability, nay, even honesty, sufficient amongst those at 
the helm to take that manly part.” 


And further on :— 

““T was in hopes of hearing that Martial Law had taken place, 
and soldiers no longer fettered by a wretched Justice of the 
Peace...” 

Such sentiments may possibly be excused in one who had 
suffered so much and so long from the spirit of mobs, yet 
they account also to some extent for his unpopularity and 
explain perhaps the quaint phrase which Lord Chesterfield 
put down about him in 1763, that he “‘ was too proud to be 
respectable or respected.”’ 

L. B. Namur, 


LETTERS FROM INDIA 


Original Letters from India. By Mrs. Eliza Fay. 


Press. 15s. net.) 


(Hogarth 


On the first page of this ravishing document, Mrs. Fay presents 
the secret of her style and her appeal in one sentence. “ My 
constant prayers are,” says she, ** that we may be enabled to 
support this dreadful separation with fortitude, but I dare not 
trust myself with the subject : my very heart seems to melt 
as I write, and tears flow so fast as to compel me to shut 
one eye while I proceed.” This is the very manner of the 
authoress of The Young Visiters, displaying exactly her sur- 
prising aptitude for suddenly popping a touzled head through 
the scenery. The elaborate phrases of the Century befitting 
a Woman of Feeling are carefully adjusted in the wings, the 
languishing air is intoned by hautbois to the reedy plaint of 
clavichords, and suddenly in stumps a stoutish young woman, 
quite inappropriately dressed in homespuns, with one eye 
closed ! 

It is fair, however, to conclude that she closed her eye by 
way of a wink at the expectant gallery. And, anyhow, she 
could see as much with one as most of her generation (or ours 
for the matter of that) with two. For, labouring under this 
weight of sensibility, she is still enabled to notice in Calais 
“two men (who) have just placed themselves under my 
window with humstrums,” and to breathe a wish that they 
might be ducked in a London horsepond. Or, relapsing again 
into sentiment at the burying place of the French kings, she 
emerges suddenly to observe ‘* The sacred relics were next 
displayed .... at the sight of these absurdities I silently 
blessed God that my religious instruction had not blended 
with such cunningly devised Fables.” 

With this gift of being heartily vulgar, as it were, in 
eighteenth century fancy-dress, Mrs. Fay would have made a 
walk down “ Chepeside” a permanent contribution to gaiety, 
By some divine accident she was placed in a situation where 
there were presented successively to her one eye a journey by 
horse right through France and Italy to Leghorn, a journey 
by ship to Egypt, across Egypt to the Red Sea by caravan, 
thence by ship to Calicut, where she suffered imprisonment 
at the hands of “ the fell tyger Hyder Ali,” and so, after a 
pilgrimage lasting 12 months and 18 days, to Calcutta. 

Conceive, then, this creature who positively gobbled life 
and sensation afforded this overwhelming dish ; think of her 
eyes (because, tears and all, the second would positively burst 
its lid) starting out of her head ; and then imagine her writing 
it all down, you would swear, with two hands to the quill 
and with about a pint of ink in the horn. You will then have 
a shadowy notion of the stunning gusto with which the whole 
adventure is perpetuated. The world is Mrs. Fay’s oyster, 
and for two pins she would swallow the shell along with the 
inhabitant, which went down at one gulp. And while per- 
forming this miracle of voracity, she attempts to give the 
outward impression of a long-waisted heroine of ‘ Arch 
Piozzi.” She is indeed, if lovers of The Egoist will pardon the 
blasphemy, *‘ a rogue-elephant in porcelain.” 

Acc may consist either in concealing art, or, in a few astound- 
ing instances, in having no art to conceal. In either event the 


result is the same, the release from convention and circumstance 
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of a complete personality, and thereafter the presentation 
jn a form, consequently fresh and lasting, of the world 
geen through that personality. Mrs. Fay, along with Pepys, 
poswell and half a dozen others, releases her personality 
yithout preparation, and as it were by accident. What is 
described and seen necessarily lacks form and the ultimate 
satisfactions of design, but it is definitely organic. Whether 
it be scenery, events, people, or food (and specially food), 
these things become Fay-events, Fay-scenery, Fay-people 
and Fay-food, and therefore endure. Let me give one example 
ofeach. For events, I cannot do better than quote from Mr. 
Forster's introduction (which is an example of the first form 
of artistic success) her description of some Ursuline nuns, 
“Surely to consume it (existence) in supine indolence—can 
never render us more acceptable to Him ... We ate some 
preserved peaches with them . . . and then took our leave, 
put were forced to submit to a salute from the sisters, which 
we would gladly have dispensed with, for they all took an 
For scenery I quote her account 


enormous quantity of snuff.” 
* The rocks rose around you so 


of the Valley of Lanenburg. 
fantastically that you might almost think yourself transported 
toa place which nature had made a repository of these stupen- 
dous productions, rather with a view of fixing them hereafter 
jn appropriate situations than of fixing them here.’ Of people, 
listen to the culmination of the account of the detested Mr. 
Hare, * The Barrister at Law . . . who would faint at the 
thought of anything Plebeian ....” ‘* Happily, from an 
affectation of singularity he always wears spectacles. I say 
happily, as they serve to conceal the most odious pair of 
little white eyes mine ever beheld.” As to food—but I 
had better leave food, lest I wring your hearts with the 
tragedy of the French chef and the mayonnaise sauce. 

Mrs. Fay needs no mayonnaise, or any other sauce than her 
native liveliness. Next te Mr. Forster's own Passage to India 
there is no other passage to that country as well worth following 
as this, or as likely to remain stuck fast in the mind of the 
fortunate reader, 


A COLONY 


(Oxford Uni- 


GROWTH OF 


Battye, Litt.D. 


THE 
Western Australia. By J. S. 
versity Press, 25s. net.) 
Wuen settlements were first made in Western Australia there 
were but few would-be colonists to draw upon, and no certainty 
that they would find means of supporting existence upon a 
largely unknown shore. But there was reason to fear that if 
England did not annex it the French would—refusing to 
recognize our possession of the eastern coast as a legitimate 
title tothe western. Andso Major Lockyeron board the ‘Amity,’ 
in command of one of the original parties of settlers in 1826, 
yas instructed, if he met any French rivals, to have recourse 
to bluff—though the official wording was naturally more 

decorously chosen. He was 

“to avoid any expression of doubt as to the whole of New Holland 
being within this Government. Should this explanation not 
prove satisfactory it will be proper in that case to refer them to 
this Government for any further information they may require.” 

The early settlers encountered formidable and unexpected 
difficulties, and in 1849 Western Australia was still but a 
small and struggling settlement, with a population under six 
thousand, and but scanty natural resources available. Fifty 
years later it was a fast-growing and prosperous colony of 
over 170,000 souls. This advance was due to two great 
causes—-eonvict labour and the discovery of gold. 

The history of convict labour in Western Australia, carefully 
recorded here upon a faint note of apology and regret, is both 
interesting and, in a sense, unique. In 1849 the colonists of 
Cape Town in South Africa had forcibly prevented the 
‘Neptune’ from landing the cargo of convicts despatched, 
in spite of their repeated protests, by the obstinate Whig 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Grey. Everywhere, indeed, the sys- 
tem of convict settlements seemed to have fallen into irremedi- 
able odium. Yet in this same year, 1849, we find the citizens 
of Perth resolving 
_“*That application shall at once be made to Her Majesty's 
Government to erect this colony into a regular penal settlement...’ 
smee ‘the introduction of convicts on a large scale (is) the only 
means of placing the colony in a prosperous condition,’ ” 

Lord Grey was naturally delighted ; nor did he delay. The 
first consignment arrived in the ‘ Scindian’ in June, 1850, 


and next month the citizens of Perth expressed their gratitude 
to Lord Grey, and urged him to despatch the convicts as 
frequently as possible. The reason for this attitude is not 
far to seek. For one thing, transportation meant a renewal 
of the stream of free immigrants as well. It meant, too, the 
varrying out of the indispensable public works for which, 
convicts, there would never have been sufficient 
labour. The behaviour of the convicts, too, on the 
whole surprisingly good. We find a newspaper actually 
speaking of them as “ instances from which our free settlers 
might take example.” They attempted to escape but seldom, 
for there was nowhere to escape to. We are glad to Jearn 
that the later statistics of the colony show that the penal 
settlement period (transportation ended in 1868) left behind 
it no trace of exceptional crime or of degeneration of any kind. 

But if convict labour was necessary to tide the colony over 
adolescence it was the gold discoveries of the ‘eighties which 
The early history of the Kimberley 


without 
was 


made it populous and rich. 
and Coolgardie goldfields is a romance in itself, tragic no doubt 
often enough on its personal side. But Dr. Battye does not 
treat it as a romance. He is content to record the dates and 
the names and the lucky chances which brought men upon 
the gold, and the consequent effects upon population and 
industry. Indeed, in a sense this is itself a romance. We 
can understand the point of view which would regard the 
jump in population, recorded in his statistical appendix, from 
82,014 in 1894 to 101,143 in 1895, as more romantic than any 
tale of suffering or villainy upon the goldfields. And, though 
we may sometimes wish that he had a more adventurous 
manner, there can be no doubt that Dr. Battye has done a real 
service both to Western Australia and to the history of the 
British Empire by compiling this monumental record of the 
growth of a colony. 


SCIENCE 


By 


PUBLICITY FOR 


Concerning the Nature of Things. 
(Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

Science Old and New. By J. 

Keeping Up with Science. By E. EF. 

Chats on Science. By E. E. Slosson. 


Sir William Bragg. 


Arthur Thomson. 
Slosson. (Cape. 


(Bell. 6s.) 


(Melrose. Ys.) 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue scientist usually looks somewhat askance at popular 
expositions of science for the lay public, and in the main 
there are two reasons. ‘The first is that the necessary avoid- 
ance of precise technical terms too frequently introduces a 
looseness of expression, leading on to misconceptions or 
misconstructions of fact. In worse case may even 
arise from the author's sacrifice of strict truth in an attempt 
to be perfectly lucid. Secondly, it is not always the experi- 
enced authorities who write such works, though there are 
exceptions, but it is the struggling young men who have to 
augment slender incomes in order to pursue their researches. 
The scientist is a man who has a passion for truth to the 
exclusion of all else, and it is not unnatural for him to resent 
bitterly any garbled statement of knowledge—which is to 
him the highest kind of beauty—or to consider the half 
truth acquaintanceship with the facts as being worse than 
complete ignorance of them. One sympathizes with this 
attitude, but is forced to the belief that the work is necessary, 
though, of course, it must be done well. Recently Mr. J. B.S. 
Haldane, in an excellent article in the Scientific Worker, 
advocated the greater need for propaganda of scientific 
research, and his advocacy was as well timed as it was good. 
It is not possible to overestimate the public importance of 
fundamental research, 7.e., research conducted to discover 
something without any preformed utilitarian motives. The 
public do not realize this, however, hence research work does 
not obtain the support it requires and deserves. Such books 
as we spoke of above perform a very necessary service if 
they only inform the public what science is doing. 
Another important function is to act as an aperitif. They 
whet the intellectual appetite so that the reader is driven to 
seek further knowledge from more complete sources, or even— 
if he be young enough—to choose a scientific career, and become 
a recruit in the army which wages war on human ignorance. 
Fortunately the strictures of the scientists do not apply to 
all these popular works, and there are a number of authorities 
who are able to pass on some of that romance of science, which 
is to them a real and glowing inspiration, so that anyone may 


these 
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appreciate its fascination. 


are now published in book form. 


taken here by fine illustrations. 


beauty of the scenery. 


Professor J. Arthur Thomson needs no introduction to 
the public which he has delighted by his voluminous contri- 
butions to their edification, but his field is a different one. 
Animate Nature claims his attention and affection, one might 
rightly say his love, for Science Old and New is suffused with 
There are fifty-two 
studies, some of which are reprinted from the popular Press, 
on a wide range of biological subjects, from fire-flies to the 
human hand, and from dancing mice to the story of how the 


the fascination of Natural History. 


elephant got his trunk —which differs materially, however, from 
Kipling’s version. 
with his own observations of bird life, which are veritable 
little idylls ; a discursive and readable volume this. 

Professor Slosson is not, perhaps, so well known on this side 
of the Atlantie as on the ether (he is Director of Science 
Service at Washington), but the two works mentioned above 
should do much to change this, for he combines a spacious 
acquaintanceship with the sciences with a highly-developed 
journalistic instinct. Between these two volumes he deals 
with over two hundred diverse subjects culled from all branches 
of recent scientific progress—palaecography, photography, 
physics, physiology, protozoology, psychology—to choose 
only those beginning with * p,” for to do more would require 
the complete index. These short * Chats” have mostly 
appeared in American magazines ; and they bear the stamp 
of their origin in the use of a vividness of idiom we do not 
usually find in such works on this side. It is difficult to 
imagine a British scientist entitling even the most popular 
article on the falling of a cat as * Why Kitty Lands Butter- 
Side Up,” or an article on the rust fungus as * Returned 
Forest Emigrant Threatens Pantry.’ But the books do not 
really lose by this, the unexpected volta of expression is quite 
refreshing. One must mention, too, the article on Einstein 
in words of one syllable as being particularly good. ‘these 
are two excellent books to give one’s nephew, and dip into 
first oneself, 

W. P. K. 


THE GLOOMY EAST 


By Ferdinand A. Ossendowski. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


THE SHADOW OF 


The Shadow of the Gloomy East. 
Translated by F. B. Czarnomski. 


For those who desire to feel their flesh creep about the menace 
of Russia, Professor Ossendowski is the man. He is a Pole 
who has travelled far and wide in the country with which his 
own has had such intimate relations; the language is no 
barrier to him ; and he has been curious of those hidden sur- 
vivals of paganism and mediaeval savagery which may be 
found among all primitive peoples—and probably more pro- 
fusely in Russia than elsewhere in Europe. Roughly, he 
desires us to understand that the stratum of Russian society 
which was civilized by the standards of Western Europe 
made only a thin surface film—and that it has been swept 
away. While it was there, it was in control; now Europe 
has to deal with the weltering mass that underlay it. According 
to him. in this peasant population, which Tolstoy presented 
as the “* Carriers of God,’ humanity suffused with the divine, 
devil-worship in one form or another is more real and potent 
than Christianity ; witchcraft is widely practised, poisoning 
is a common study, while per contra, the priests are all drunken 


and generally dissolute. There is no need to doubt that 


Professor Ossendowski has indeed in his travels as a sportsman 
and seeker after knowledge scen such strange rituals as he 


Such a one is Sir William Bragg, 
whose researches on crystal structure are already classic. 
At the Royal Institution, of which he is Director, he delivered 
a series of popular lectures on **The Nature of Things,” which 
From them we see how the 
poetic and scientific spirit are still wedded, as they were in 
the time of Lucretius, for Sir William has a deep appreciation 
of the innate beauty of the fundamental structure of things, 
and he is able to infuse not a little of it to his readers. His 
lectures were amplified with experiments, and their place is 
Most people are interested 
to know something about the stuff things are made of, and 
these lectures on gases, liquids, and crystals will set them a 
good way on the path and moreover will convince them of the 


The author finds most scope in dealing 


ee 


describes ; and for the upward thrust of sinister charlatans 
into high places we are all aware of such evidence as Rasputin’s 
vareer afforded. France before the Revolution also had its 
disturbing phenomena, and nobody supposes Russia as a whole 
to be more civilized to-day than France was under Louis XV, 
Russia’s Revolution has, no doubt, been more cataclysmic than 
was that of France, and a horde of peasants suddenly loosed 
from constraint is dangerous, because among peasants any 
organized group so easily gets mastery, and may so readily 
use it for plunder. Quite possibly, as he suggests, the Yam. 
schina, or organization of Siberian peasants who form transport 
caravans in winter, might grow menacing ; and his description 
of them is like some record of the Viking adventurers, who were 
pirates as well as traders. But when Professor Ossendowski 
has said all his say, we take leave to doubt the value of his 
testimony. Exaggeration by selection of the worst from 
survey of a national life is not a new artifice : often it is not 
properly an artifice, but a bias of the mind. Let us admit 
that faction fights of village against village can still be seen 
in Siberia, and that they result sometimes in fatal casualties, 
Carleton described the same thing in Ulster, scarcely outside 
living memory, and there are still bad consequences of that 
savagery, but not inexpiable. Few will accept Tolstoy’s 
idyllic vision of the Russian peasant, but even with all that 
has happened in ten dark years, Tolstoy’s images have more 
of the modesty of truth and of nature about them than 
Professor Ossendowski's lurid reminiscences. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


A MEMOIR OF LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. By 
Lady Frances Balfour. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


Lorp BALrour oF BuRLEIGH does not offer a very good sub- 
ject for biography. He was a reserved man, reserved even 
about his own reticence; for of ostentatious silence and 
histrionie inscrutability he knew nothing. ‘* His intellect,” 
Lady Frances Balfour tells us, ‘“ was neither subtle nor 
imaginative.” He had no taste for ‘* the intellectual delights 
of conversational controversy. If women were present he pre- 
ferred the exchange of banter and story-telling ; if they were 
not he was not interested in the mind of another. Perhaps he 
knew his patience had its very narrow limits and preferred to 
keep it all for the affairs of life.’ He answered every letter 
by return of post—a habit which almost precludes intimate 
sorrespondence. ‘* His life,’ we read, “* was hidden in its 
sanctities and in that of my lady.” All of which proves that 
Lady Frances Balfour has undertaken a very diflicult task. 
She has obviously not the material for a light memoir. Just 
now and then we come across a sentence which seéms for a 
second to reveal the man’s nature and attitude of mind. 
Take, for instance, the following: ‘ When he was asked 
lightly why he did not play golf upon a Sunday his answer 
was characteristic of his whole life : ** Because I do not wish 
to turn my back upon my past.” But, although Lord 
Balfour's life does not provide the material of light biography 
he deserves to be remembered with profound gratitude 
and respect for his unceasing services to Great Britain, and 
to Scotland in particular. He was a “ glutton for work,” to 
which he brought not only untiring industry but an honesty 
of character that was never impugned by the keenest opponent. 
His clear common sense, backed by an always widening 
experience of life and politics, gave to his opinions a value 
second to none. The country availed itself fully of his services, 
in office, on innumerable commissions and elsewhere. ‘The 
Spectator was particularly proud and glad to find itself in 
alliance with him time after time, as in the Unionist Free Trade 
struggle over twenty years ago, his championing of individual 
liberty against Socialism, or when he introduced into the 
Hlouse of Lords his Poll of the People Bill. 


LONDON—YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
By Charles G. Harper. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Cuarites Harper, as his crowd of readers can testify, 
knows London exhaustively. His last book is as interesting 
as the former ones, and tells more of the near past about 
which we are all so often ignorant. The chapters dealing 
with Regent Street and Downing Street are specially inter- 
esting. Many people, perhaps, do not know that Regent 
Street was originally intended to form a straight approach 
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to a new palace which the Regent proposed to build in what 
was then Marylebone Fields and was afterwards laid out as 
Regent's Park. A slum area, not old but miserable, was cleared 
away to make space, the only fine street in the neighbourhood 
being Bond Street, which was built in 1686 by Nash, the 
rising architect of the day, the first man to introduce stucco 
into London, and the architect who is responsible for the much 
abused church in Langham Place which * marked as no other 
architectural device so well could the extremely untidy junc- 
tion at this point of Riding House Street and several other 
streets.” Nash planned the “ circles” of Regent’s Park and 
built most of the ** ornate terraces of mansions ” by which they 
are girt about. To him we owe also that melancholy travesty of 
griver, the Regent’s Canal, but the scheme for the palace fell 
through. Had it ever been built one great quarter of London 
would have assumed a different character and the way of 
fashion would have been diverted. Every London lover will 
enjoy this book and in its quiet pages get some relief from the 
nightmare of to-day’s traffic. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE EDINBURGH STREETS. I 

Mary D. Steuart. (Methuen. 6d.) 

Tas book would not only be immensely useful to the sight- 
seer in the most romantic city in the British Isles, but will, we 
feel sure, give great pleasure to very many among its inhabi- 
The intense fascination of small capital cities will 
soon be a thing of the past. The old Edinburgh and Scott's 
Edinburgh possessed it in perfection. Edinburgh put a 
stamp upon her inhabitants, rich and poor, good and bad, the 
criminal and his judge, the man of Ictters and his readers, 
and further back the rough bards and the rougher populace, 
saved from something like savagery by their amazing intel- 
ligence and sense of spiritual things. A really good guide- 
book can be very good reading indeed, and such a book is the 


ew 


tants. 


one before us. 

THE ECONOMICS OF ROAD TRANSPORT. 
Fenelon. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
TueERE is still value in studies of railway economies such as 
those Sir William Acworth and Mr. Knoop produced, but they 
are shouldered aside to-day in the growing attention paid to 
road transport. Mr. Fenelon has written a very comprehensive 
book, which should, for a time at least, hold the field in this 
sphere. After a historical survey he plunges into our problems 
in Great Britain, problems of commercial and private cars, 
omnibuses, trams and cycles. He is particularly interesting 
in dealing with rivalries between and trams, 
electricity and petrol. Besides the vehicles he treats of taxa- 
tion, of roads and rails, freights and fares. Except for occa- 
sional comparisons he confines himself to this country, and 
seldom leaves his technical sphere, but in dealing with the 
rural omnibus services he shows that he realises their social 
effects: and we see his preference for healthy competition 


when he writes that :— 


By K. G. 


omnibuses 


‘Where a mon p ly is obtained, either by a big company or 
a municipality, the effect is in general to raise rates or fares above 
the competitive level.” 


And we have lately seen by how many hundreds of thousands 

of pounds a year the London County Council tramways are 

subsidized compulsorily by those who do not use them, largely 

even by their competitors, the railways. 

ROS ROSARUM. By A. B. Ram 
Press. 6s. 6d. net.) 


say. (Cambridge University 
Tuk roses are the silver roses of King’s, but most of the dew 
from them was distilled at Eton, where Mr. Ramsay is Lower 
Master, or Ostiarius, and some of the allusions in these verses, 


Latin and English, will only be understood by Etonians. 
Whichever language he writes, Mr. Ramsay is easy and fluent, 
and thoroughly agreeable. You can even forgive him the 
Cockney rhymes in ‘All Square,” and his rhyming Latin 
specches for the recently revived ceremony of the Boy 
Bishop make you wish you could have been present to hear 
hem deelaimed, and to watch the glorious procession 
described in the elegiaes on “The Founder’s Pageant.” 
Besides the purely Etonian matter, there is a fair selection 
f prize copies, versions set in competitions, and jokes like 


, : . ‘ jesse 
those which many will remember in Arundines Cami, 
Of the serious copies, a Horatian version of Thackeray's 
“A Word about Dinners” is particularly successful. 
wT “ 


The question arises, in what consists the pleasure of such 


a volume as this? For pleasure it undoubtedly gives even 


to those unskilled in versification. Principally, it may be 
thought, in admiration of the ingenuity by which a sort of 
play on the words secures the expression of a thoroughly 
modern conception in an impeccably classical phrase, even 
though the sense would have been completely unintelligible 
to a Roman. Where there is a correspondence of thought, 
the pleasure lies in the recognition of beautiful and familiar 
words applied to new uses. Ausonius did something of both 
kinds in his cento from Virgil, though there the joke consisted 
in the graceless application of consecrated words. 


AND HUNTING JOURNAL, Vol. 1, No. 1. 


THE 
(Is. 


WE are pleased to see this ably edited and beautifully produced 


POLO 
net.) 


new magazine. It contains, among others, articles upon 
“The International Polo Position,” ** Coaching, Past and 
Present,” and * The National Value of Foxhunting.” But, 


even here, the mechanical part of our civilization creeps in ; 
a section is devoted to * the polo player's car.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Tne first article in the new Quarterly is by Sir Ian Maleolm. 
He writes of Curzon ” intimate knowledge, 
and the article contains a good deal which will be new even 
to those who have already read a dozen such appreciations. 
“TI have,” he document from him written in 
1908, in which he outlines the shaping of his destiny up to 
the day in which he left that country (India) for the last time.” 
From this document he makes long excerpts throwing a vivid 
light on a great man whose ** motives were quite as high as his 
The lighter side of Sir lan Maleolm’s recollections, 
practical jokes, &c., stand in odd contrast to the 
piece of self-portraiture with which his quotations 
writing present us. In * The 
Captain E,. Altham deprecates all 
fleet unit, 
“undo the 
general 


* George with 


writes, “a 


ambitions.” 
witticisms, 
very noble 
from Lord Curzon’s own 
Next Naval Conference,” 
attempts to “abolish the present 
the battleship,” believing that to do would 
good of the Washington Treaty,” tend to 
mistrust * and * a tendency to renewed competition on naval 
armaments.” Sir William Beach Thomas writes of * Where 
Empire Settlement Fails.’ A of our skilled 
are at present slowly filtering away, lic laments. ‘* Too few 
appreciably to reduce the population,” they are yet ** numerous 
enough to reduce the national efficiency.’ He to 
see organized emigration on a large scale, and makes suggestions 
The Trades Union Report on Russia 
Sir Bernard’s report on 


predominant 
sO 


* create 


number men 


desires 


for its accomplishment. 
is analysed by Sir Bernard Pares. 
the Report is unfavourable, that is, he regards those chiefly 
for it as insufficiently qualified investigators 


responsible 
Several of the literary articles in this number 


easily deceived. 
are interesting, though in looking through the index a would-be 








distributes } 


more petrol of 


BRITISH 
ORIGIN 


in this country than all 
| other petrol distributing 
| bined 


companies combined, 
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The iF 
PUNCH @) KINGS CuP 
AIR /RACE 


To offer Punch Cigars to your 
1 St Capt. F. L. BARNARD, 
* 








one distinct sizes. 


Punch Corona size, 2/- each. 
49/6 per box of 25. Everywhere. 


Ezport Enquirics : 
MELBOURNE Hart & Co., London, E.C. 2, 


guest is a tribute to him and evi- 
Siskin V. (Armstrong-Siddeley Jaguar), 


dence of your own good taste. 
Punch Cigars are made iu thirty- 

Entrant : The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, 
G.C.B., G.B.E. 





Major H. HEMMING, M.C., 
@ D.H. 37 (Rolls-Royce Falcon Engine), 
Entrant: Mr. A. S, Butler. 





nd Squad.-Ldr. H. W. G. JONES, M.C., 
6 Siskin IV. tArmstrong-Siddeley Jaguar), 
Entrant: Sir Glyn Hamilton West. 





—all used,as did the 
winners of every previous 


KING'S CUP AIR RACE, 
DUBLIN HorRSE SHOW tae on 
AUGUST 4th, Sth, 6th © 7th. 


WAKEFIELD 
916 ENTRIES FOR SHOW. } 
835 Bloodstock Sale Entries in addition to above. 


EXCURSIONS FROM ALL PARTS. 


EDWARD BOHANE, Director. 
BALLSBRIDGE, Dublin. obtainable at any Garage 


Cc C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 
Spectralists in Motor Lubrication, 

| Wakefield House, Cheapside, 

& 3 
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LZ The Church 
a . |Pastoral Aid 


‘C LUB * Society 
CHEESE 


IS A HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY of the Church of 
England and HELPS TO MAKE THE WORK OF THE 


B CHURCH MORE EFFICIENT by means of its grants to 
BISCUITS #; incumbents of large populous parishes, and to those of 
area delightful coms widely scattered districts to enable them to employ 


additional agents to proclaim the Gospel from house to 


bi ; d ch house, pastoral visitation in the homes of the people 
iscult and real Cheese being a principle the Society lays great stress upon. 


of most delicate and Last year the Society disbursed in grants for additional 
refined flavour. They are a workers more than £48,000. 


THE SOCIETY IS ALSO HELPING TO PROVIDE A 


bination of crisp flak 


ideal for luncheon or 


dinner. Order a trial tin SPIRITUAL AND EVANGELICAL MINISTRY FOR 
from your stores. THE FUTURE BY MEANS OF ITS ORDINATION 
FUND, which makes grants to earnest-minded men of 

Made only limited means towards the cost of their training for the 

CARRS OOL® ministry. 

CARLISLE THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIETY are such as 
commend themselves to all lovers of the Reformation 

settlement, and funds entrusted to it are used in such @ 


way as to merit the approval of those who value the 
spread of Evangelical truth. 


Information may be obtained from the Secretaries, 


CHURCH PASTORAL 
AID SOCIETY, 


FALCON COURT, 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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reader might turn from their subjects as somewhat worn. 
the Rev. W. K. Fleming writes ** Some Truths about John 
Inglesant,”” Mr. Walter Starkie writes on Richard Wagner 
gnd the Music Drama, and the Rey. T. H. Weir, D.D., on 
Qmar Khayyam. 


FICTION 


UNDISMISSABLE SERVANTS 


Thunderstorm. I B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 


js. 6d. net.) 
(Jonathan Cape. 


Fishmonger’s Fiddle. By A. E. Coppard. 


fs. 6d. net.) 
The Polyglots. By William 
vt net.) 


Gerhardi. (Cobden Sandersone 


is. 6d. 


Thunderstorm and one of Mr. Coppard’s stories, ‘The Little 
Mistress,’ both the situation—the 
impending dismissal of a servant. Miss Stern tells her tale 
In the first half of her book she shows 


describe almost same 
from two points of view. 
an English household in Italy through the eyes of “Vanna, the 
Italian serving-woman, and in the second half she shows the 
devoted, voluble *Vanna as her English employers see her. 
No one could help liking ’Vanna, but she is so good-hearted as 
to be an intolerable responsibility, apart from the fact that 
her busybody husband, Ettore, who holds an_ honorary 
position in the villa, not only manipulates the housekeeping 
but harrows his masters with a series of ‘ little 
surprises * which he cer- 
tainly arranges, but for which the signori pay. Oddly enough, 
Miss Stern draws ’Vanna, warm creature of the Italian soil, 
better than she does her own compatriots: it is not simply 
that "Vanna is so much nicer, so much more dignified than any 
of the cultivated people she serves, but she is more fully 
displayed, better conceived. And actually, the above-stairs 
part of the tale is marred by a rather obvious plot, which takes 
the reader to England and back again, in order to display the 
linked series of small, apparently unconnected events, which a 
*Vanna undismissed and undismissable when the 
The book is enjoyable, full of colour and written 


accounts, 
gifts, firework displays, a band 


last makes 


book ends. 


with penetration, but it hardly succeeds in being a novel. 
It is a collection of interwoven short stories about a single 


incident. 

Mr. Coppard handles a similar subject much more skilfully 
and unpretentiously, though his writing is so economical and 
brilliant that probably only readers well accustomed to the 
modern or oblique method of story-telling, as opposed to the 
His 


plain narrative method, will prefer him to Miss Stern. 


servant-girl, Fanny Hackbut (he has a genius for names), 


er master’s boots and unblushingly reads her mistress’s 


wears | 
letters. She is, in her awkward way, as well intentioned as 
the graceful Italian woman in Thunderstorm, but only in 
places. She neglected most of her work, and the kitchen sink 
was indescribable, but her one grace 

was a devot 1. to her litt mistress who, unlike the huge master, 
had t I t of hoes. — Those personal belongings 
de hted Fanny in tl wav that a doll’s things delicht a child. 
- » » Mrs. Harper’s room was always a pattern of brightne ‘is 
She too, 1 her presence in the home, precipitates trouble, 


But in ** The Little Mistress” 


a picture which is whole and satisfying, and 


and she too is wndismissable. 


the author vives 


where manner and matter fit each other perfectly. Fishaonger’s 
Fiddle as a whole oucht to be set as a text-book for t hose writers 
of { n, daily increasing in number, who stretch what ought 
to be a neat short story into an exiguous and ill-formed novel. 

Of the other tales in the volume, a few of the shortest are 
father vacue and over-subtle, and since the author is not Irish 


he should beware of too Hibernian an aceent in his English 
labourers. A Littic Boy Lost,” the story of cottage folks and 
their mentalh defective son, is the most artless, and the most 


moving, though there is a 


vlimpse of that dark beauty which 
human “A Three Handed Reel,” and 
just enough ceriness in ‘*Old Martin ” 
young writer has a delightfully innocent and colloquial tone, he 


flow: ‘'S irom orrow itt 


for perfection. This 
perfectly conceals the mechanism of his plots, his characters 
are as genuine as people that one reads of in the news, his 


conversation allows one the pleasures of real eavesdropping. 
And best of all, he has invented his own technique. 

Mr. Gerhardi’s new novel The Polyglot is like enough in 
manner to the hollow and witty stories of Paul Morand to be, 
at least for the first half of the book, quite vexatious. Here, 
thinks the reader, is another of those young diplomats or 
bureaucrats, like Mr. Geoffrey Dennis and Mr. Geoffrey Moss, 
above all like Morand, who write ultra-modern novels in the 
belief that the world is decaying, and are so cynical, so alert, 
and so pessimistic. Fortunately, there is something in English 
character and Janguage which defeats cynicism, and Mr. 
Gerhardi, like Mr. Dennis Mr. Moss, is alarmed and 
thoughtful as Morand could never be. The Polyglots is a very 
sad book indeed, a panorama of a depraved and disintegrated 
world of Russian exiles, attachés, 
Czech liaison ollicers and all the débris of a continental war- 
No doubt the half-disgusting, 


youth which speaks a different 


and 


Selgian refugees, English 


half-lovable hero is a near image 
of the youth of to-day lan- 


guage, obeys other rules, belongs to another era than those 


which pre-War adults know. A note of tragedy deepens towards 
the There are the 
hysterical, impudent, pitiable Babel, and their sweet presence 


close. children, real war children, in 


makes it more terrible, while it justifies the unveiling of so 


much. Mr. Gerhardi may shock a great many people, though 
he speaks truth for his generation ; but even those most horri- 
fied by the tangled, hopeless, piteously comic world he reveals 
will thank him for these lovely, natural babies and admit that 
The Polyglot, even apart from a preposterous and delightful 


book 


of value, if only for the sake of one little girl of eight, Natasha, 


sketch of departmental work in the Civil Service, is a 


She belongs to the serene and immortal places of literature. 


Ifthe Gods Laugh. By Rosita Forbes. (Thornton Butter. 
worth. 7s. 6d, net.)—A novel which has the Italian spirit for 
its underlying theme is If the Gods Laugh, by Rosita Forbes ; 
but the book is chieily concerned with Italy’s North 
African possessions. Entangled in the meshes of a love story 
is a detailed account of a disastrous campaign against native 
troops, and Mrs. Rosita Forbes, as always, gives her readers a 
convincing picture of the desert and of those Arabs who have 
** speaking parts ”’ in her story. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


NEEDLEss to say, the City entirely disapproves of the 
attempts which hay been made in some quarters 
to make political capital out of the present scrious 


situation in the coal industry, or even out of the general 


unemployment problem itself. Without entering at this 
time either into monetary or political controversies, 
it may be said, quite briefly, that the City regards 
any attempts to cast direct responsibility upon either 
the Government or monetary policy for our unsatis- 
factory economic conditions as calculated to divert 
aitention from some ol main causes of unen V- 
ment and from our failure in certain industr to 
compete with foreign nati No Government meas “1 
and no monetary policy can possibly take the place 
of that degree of individual and collective effort in 
industry which has long been called for by the position 
in which the country ids itself after the Wan 


hows \ 


There is, é ‘ ‘ { h tl] City 
at all events considers t] the Gove1 is open to the 
strong st pos ible e1 ISIN with I 1? i tr the es t 
unsatisfactory state of o ies. Much has L 
said and written with regard to th cessity for e1 ced 
and cheapened output on the part of workers in all 
sections of the community, a simpler st ird of livine and 
so forth. Those conditions, howev« unlik to 
be realised until our political leaders ha shown them- 
selves to be in earnest with regard to reducing Public 
Expenditure. Moreover, matters hay cen worsened 
of late by Mr. Churchill’s tactics, first, in proc ling 

A o 
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at the time of the introduction of his Budget that he was 
aiming for reduction in our expenditure of at least 
£10,000,000 a year, and then running away from his own 
words in his speech at the Mansion House when he 
expressed the view that little could be done at the time 
beyond preventing further expansion of outlays. 


Civit Service Owurt ays. 

As I have always anticipated would be the case, 
public attention now is undoubtedly centring upon the 
appalling growth in the Civil Service expenditure. I 
am far from asserting that in some of the other big 
departments, such as the Army and the Navy, there may 
not be extravagance in administration, but the fact that 
Civil Service expenditure for the current year, quite 
apart from War Pensions, should amount to £156,000,000 
as compared with only £54,000,000 in the year before the 
War is something which calls for a much more adequate 
explanation than has at present been offered. The growth 
in the expenditure in this department is very nearly 
300 per cent., although in the same period commodity 
mrices, which, of course, materially affect the matter, 
ote only risen by about 70 per cent. It is true that in 
the meantime all kinds of new ministerial departments 
and big social outlays may account for a large part of 
the expansion, but the question is whether the country 
is receiving economic value for these outlays or whether 
some of these forms of expenditure may not have actually 
hindered our industrial progress. Investigation in other 
directions, as I have said, might probably reveal extrava- 
gance, and the question to be decided, and decided 
quickly, is what the Government is going to do about the 
matter, for the country is in a mood when it is disposed 
to demand either prompt action or a detailed and 
intelligible explanation of why the economies cannot be 
effected. 

Drastic Action NEEDED. 

And, because of the subtle and cumulative pressure 
which is ever going on in the direction of extravagance, 
a pressure applied both from within and without the House 
of Commons, it seems necessary that the action should be 
of a drastic, even if apparently of a rough and ready, 
character. It must not be forgotten that extravagant 
outlays are by no means confined to Government 
Departments, but extend to the Local Authorities so 
that the long-suffering taxpayer groans under the double 
imposts both in National and Local taxation. It is 
essential, therefore, that the Government at this juncture 
should show its recognition of the requirements of the 
situation by ensuring, so far as it is able, economies not 
only in National but in Local Administration, 


RATIONING. 
The Spectator some years ago, when discussing the 


problem of National Expenditure, made what was 
regarded at the time as the somewhat too drastic 
suggestion that it would have to be a _ case of 


rationing the various Departments, the suggestion, no 
doubt, being based upon the familiar proverb of * cutting 
our coat according to our cloth.” Nowadays, however, 
one sees that suggestion in more than one direction. 
And, because much time can be lost over arguments 
as to the directions in which economies can be effected, 
and because it is always possible for a department to 
put up an eloquent defence of almost any form of expendi- 
ture, it would probably be well that each department 
of the State should, in the forthcoming new estimates, 
be told that a certain extensive percentage reduction 
all round must be made forthwith. Having thus acted 
drastically and determinedly with its own affairs, it 
would then be up to the Government to intimate that a 
proportionate reduction should also be made in payments 
to Local Authorities, thereby conveying a sufliciently 
strong hint to those quarters as to the requirements of 
the situation. 


A GreppvrEs CoMMITTEr. 

It is quite possible, of course, that such reductions as 
these would involve a challenging of “ policy ” in more 
than one direction, and if, therefore, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer felt that before such a course was adopted 


——— 


another Geddes Committee should be appointed, then by 
all means let such a Committee be formed at once. Not 
only, however, should there be no delay in the matter 
but the character of the Committee. should be such as to 
command universal confidence on the part of the public 
during the time which must necessarily elapse before the 
Report—which, of course, should be made public 
was ready for distribution. The City believes not only 
that some such action as this on the part of the Govern. 
ment would materially aid a solution of the industrial 
problems themselves, but that it would increase the 
confidence of the nation in its leaders at a moment when 
such confidence is most essential having regard to the 
difficult problems which have to be faced, - 


INSPIRATION TO Errort. 


It is now almost exactly cleven years since the com. 
mencement of the Great War, and probably never since 
that time was there greater need for unity and self-sacrifice 
on the part of all sections of the community if we are to 
retrieve the economic losses resulting from that prolonged 
conflict. Nevertheless, it is a situation, rightly regarded, 
which should not call for pessimism but should rather 
inspire effort. Inasmuch, however, as it is universally 
acknowledged that the situation is one calling for the 
application of severe economy, it is for the Government 
itself to give inspiration in that direction by a prompt 
and effective lead in the matter of a reduction in the 
National Expenditure. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Dutt MAarRKETs. 

Tue closing days of July are seldom very brisk as regards 
Stock Exchange business, and with a coal stoppage threatened, 
to say nothing of other possible complications, it is scarcely 
surprising that business on the Stock Exchange during the 
week should have been slack, and that prices should have been 
dull. It is probable, indeed, that the dullness would have 
been even more pronounced but for the fact that the monetary 
situation has been helped by still further large gold arrivals, 
so that the total received since we returned to the Gold 
Standard now amounts to about £8.0600,000. The speculative 
markets have also been affected to some extent by realisa- 
tions, and the rubber market in particular by a somewhat 
wavering note in the Colonial Secretary’s statements with 
regard to the policy of restriction. Very little sympathy, 
however, is felt with regard to the American protests, for most 
of the American manufacturers have no one but themselves 
to thank for having been caught short of the commodity. The 
American, however, does not like to be caught short of anything, 
and has for so long been accustomed to get his own way that 
he brooks opposition somewhat hardly. 


* * * * 
GERMANY AND INTERNATIONAL MARKETS. 


No small amount of interest has been taken in the recent 
announcement to the effect that Germany has become a 
member of the International Chamber of Commerce. That 
Chamber, which was formed in 1920, has throughout been 
in the closest touch with the League of Nations and has also 
rendered valuable services. By this admission of Germany, 
the International Chamber of Commerce can now be considered 
as representing all the great commercial nations of the world, 
for although the British Dominions have yet to take their 
place, Australia was unofficially represented at the recent 
Congress in Brussels, and it is believed that before long she 
will apply for admission. The Chamber attaches particular 
importance to the entry of Germany, by reason of the extent 
to which the Chamber is devoting its energies to a consideration 
of the Reparations problem on the basis of the reports laid 
before it and the discussions at Brussels. 

* * * *« 
- MArcont FINANCE. 

The Report of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
for the past year shows a steady expansion in receipts which 
have advanced from £553,000 to £642,000, the net profit also 
rising from £173,060 to £226,000. The Ordinary dividend 
of 10 per cent. is maintained, but it should be noted that the 
final distribution required about £25,000 more than the 
interim dividend, owing to an increase in the capital, and 
there is a reduction in the balance carried forward. The 
Report also refers to a further writing down of assets, for 
which purpose an amount is to be taken from the Reserve, 
that fund, however, to receive an addition in respect of the 
premium on the new issue of shares which was offered. 
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Do not let your House 
Hunting be a vain expe- 
dition. You are sure to see 
the house you want. Secure 

it! 





















In these days it 
may be impossible 
to rent it.—Then 
buy it. ‘What 
about the money?’ 
This is easily ob- 
tainable, and you 
will find that the 
repayments are 





really less than 
paying rent. 
s 


Write for booklet—'‘ How to 
become a Home Owner” to 


te C2OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


it 22 RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1 
~ . > a NS am 
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A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, | 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders. 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


No Commission. | 





THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LADY 


MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 


(Jilus. 18/- net) 


“ The most remarkable woman of the 


eighteenth century is the subject of a 
most entertaining biography by Mr. 
Lewis Melville . . . an astonish- 
ingly vivid picture of social life in the 


Georgian era.”—Daily Chronicle. “* It 
is as a letter-writer that she is among 
the minor immortals.”—J/orning Post. 
ss » ae ail : o . : ‘. 
A very entertaining volume. 
—IVestminster Gasette. 


London: 
HUTCHINSON & Co., 
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sail when 
the wind is fair ’”’ 


hoisted 


** Hoist your 


an old and wisdom-bearing proverb. Once 
should the wind change you can trim your sail to meet 
it and continue to make good progress. 
To the Business Man there is a close analogy in Life 
Assurance. 


Assure your life while your health is good by means of a 


“BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY” 


(A special scheme of great adaptability). 


Once effected it gives its holder valuable options to 
change its nature according as varying circumstances may 
arise. 

Many a man as years go on wishes he had effected a 
different class of Policy. The ordinary policy is prac- 
tically immutable. The Business Man’s Policy gives 
definite options from the outset, and the holder knows 
exactly what he can do. 


Write for explanatory leaflet, “AC” 7, 
of this adaptable Policy, ts 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURG¥. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street. E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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THe Franc STEADIER. 

Although no marked improvement in the frane has yet 
followed upon the acceptance of M. Caillaux’s loan proposals 
and the passing of the French Budget, there is no doubt that 
greater steadiness has characterized French currency during 
‘the past few days than for some little time past, and the 
‘impression grows that, given time and support by the French 
public, M. Caillaux may succeed in effecting a material improve- 
ment in the French economic situation. It is just one of 
those instances where, given able and firm administration, 
the opportunities for improvement are very great. On the 
one hand, France has many difficult problems to contend 
with, but a good many of them are connected with imperfect 
administration extending over many years, while, of course, 
her external indebtedness arising out of the War increases 
the difficulty of the situation. On the other hand, however, 
France is really a prosperous nation as regards her industrial 
position, whilst the thriftiness of her people is proverbial. 

* + + * 


PETROLEUM PROSPECTS. 

At the recent meeting of the Phoenix Oil Company, the chair- 
man was in the satisfactory position of being able to declare 
a maiden dividend, and, on the whole, his views concerning 
the outlook were of a hopeful character. The experience of 
the past few months as regards their oilfields in Rumania 
had, he said, increased the Board’s belief in the oil-producing 

otentialities of the various fields under development. Sir 

tdward Manville also took the view that in the future there 
should be higher prices for petroleum generally. 
* * * * 
BREWING PROSPERITY. 

The prosperity which has for so long attended the conduct 
of the business of Mitchells and Butler shows no signs of 
abatement. For some few years the profits have been very 
steady at a little above £400,000, but the annual Report 
published during the past week shows a big jump to just over 
£500,C00 which is practically the highest figure on record. 
After adding £100,000 to Reserve, which now totals £82500, 
and raising the dividend to 13 per cent. a sum of £248,000 
is carried forward. Moreover, in noting the increased dividend, 
it must be remembered that the company’s capital has been 
increased several times by capitalization of Reserves. The 
latest published balance-sheet shows that among assets 
cash itself figures for no less than £1,227,000. 

A. W. K. 








EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 


America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per 96 /- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST.” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, iin “LONDON. aeimnad 


Please quote “ S.” 
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Some Press Notices of 


“The Parting of the Way” 


A ROMANCE OF ULSTER. 
By 
ETHEL M. RICHARDSON, 


Author of “ The Lion and the Rose,” etc., etc. 








“ Amusing sketches of Ulster low life, which read like the fruit 
of direct observation.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“A good plot with a lively dialogue. . . . the story is an 
attractive one.”—Belfast News Letter. : 

“One of the best books of the week. . . . Pictures and 
portraits of Ulster folk should commend it to many sympathetic 
readers.”—Morning Post. . 

“Depicted with humour and sympathetic understanding 
: . We refuse to believe that people like the Lindsays and 
their friends are no longer to be found. We have a very ‘strong 
conviction that their kind is fairly strongly represented in Ulster 
to-day. . . . It will be a bad day for the Province when they 
become scarce.”—The Northern |Vhig. 

“As a study of Ulster and its folk 30 years ago, it is capital 
. . . delighttul character sketches and incidents . . . Scottish 
readers will enjoy tracing the parallels.”.—Aberdeen Press and 
Journal. 

“A valuable record.”—Eastern Daily Press. 

“ Both touching and humorous.”—Ballymena Observer 

“Full of interest from cover to cover.”—Londonderry 
Standard. d 

“Woven deftly and skilfully."—Bangor Spectator 

“Mrs. Richardson is skilled in weaving stories of domestic life, 
and it will be agreed that this latest effort does her credit.’~- 
East Anglian Times. 

“That the author knows Ulster and knows it well is evident 
all through the story. . . A very readable book, in which 
humour and pathos are blended as only a gifted author can blend 
them.”—Ballymena Telegraph. 

“ This revelation of the men, women, youth and maidens of the 
last generation is timely. The story abounds in humour, while 
incidentally emphasizing the essential difference in mentality 
between Northern and Southern Ireland.”—Glasgow Evening 
News. 

“The story itself is pleasant and agreeable.”—7 ruth 

“Should win for this gifted writer a host of new admirers.”—~ 
Sussex Daily News. 

“An excellent book . . . worthy of a place in any library. 

The price of the book is 7/6, and it is well worth it’— 
Coleraine Chronicle. 





“All interested in the human side of the life of the Ulster 
Province should not fail to read this fascinating narrative.”— 
North Wilts Herald. 

“Mrs. Richardson writes with first-hand knowledge, and gives 
beautiful pen pictures of Ireland thirty years ago.”—TJyrone 
Courier. 


“Freshness and breeziness of the invigorating Ulster atmos- 
phere, and the innate Irish love of all kinds of outdoor sport, 
pervade the whole book.”—IItlts and Gloucestershire Standard 

“A captivating story of Ulster life, cleverly written, and holds 
the reader’s attention from the opening pages to the last.”"— 
Northern Constitution. 

“Her young people have a pretty wit, infectious gaicty, warm 
hearts and a fine courage.”—Birmingham Post. 

“ The merit of the book is that it is extraordinarily amusing.”— 
—G.K.’s Weekly. 

SIMPKIN MARSHALL, LONDON. 


7/6 Net. 











“THE FOOD OF THE GODS” 


OURNVILLE | E. | 
COCOA IDEAL CONDITION 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of chocolate 











GRAND HOLIDAY WEEK PROGRAMME, 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
AUGUST 3rd, 4th and 5th.—-BUSTER KEATON in his latest Super- 
Comedy, ** THE NAVIGATOR "’; Bebe Daniels and Ricardo Cortez 
in ** ARGENTINE LOVE,” by Vicente Blasco Ibanez; PRINCE OF 
WALES’ TOUR, etc. AUGUST 6th, 7th and &th.—Eugene O’Brien 
and Mae Busch in ‘*‘ FRIVOLOUS SAL”; Anna Q. Nilsson and 
Wyndham Standing in ‘* THIS HOUSE OF VANITY "; Aesop's, etc. 

















DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable 





amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 


your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


INCREASE INCOME BY WRITING. | 


£12, £27, £45 a month are ordinary examples of earnings by pupils of 
the L.C.A. Home Study Courses in Free-lance Journalism, General Author- 
ship, writing of Articles, Stories, &c. Why not learn to write the things 
Editors want, and turn your spare time to profit? 

Write for FREE BOOKLET and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP, 37 Albemarle Street 
(S.A.), W. 1. 























WHOLEMEAL & STONE GROUND 
FLOUR. 


Made with stones only. 
In 7lb. cartons 2/3 or 3/3 post free. 


Prices for larger quantities on application. 


THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





“FURNESS, WITHY, & CO. 


PROBLEM OF COSTS. 
SIR FREDERICK LEWIS’S SPEECH. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Furness, Withy, 
and Co., Limited, was held on Tuesday, July 21st, at the registered 
office of the company, Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bt o9 presided, and was supported by the 
directors of the company. 

The Secretary read the notice 
Ralph T. Warwick, of Messrs. W. T. 
guditors’ report. . 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
gaid :—Gentlemen, I have pleasure in submitting to you the thirty- 
fourth annual report and balance-sheet of our company for the year 
ended April 30th last, and I presume it will be agreeable to you 
that they should be taken as read, as copies have been circulated 
to you and have been in your hands for several days past. 

In the midst of the ve ry depressing conditions in which the trade 
of the country is being carried on, it is a source of satisfaction 
to your directors to be able to present to you what I think may be 
regarded as a comparatively satisfactory balance-sheet. It is but 
patural that our profits should show a reduction, and those of our 
shareholders who are in close touch with the shipping industry 
will not be surprised at that fact. 

THe BALANCE-SHEET. 

Turning for a moment to the balance-sheet figures, our Preference 
and Ordinary share capital remains unchanged—viz., £1,500,000 
Five per Cent. Preference shares and £4,000,000 Ordinary shares. 
The general reserve fund stands at £2,000,000. Sundry creditors 
shows a reduction of £416.000 in comparison with last year. This 
item embraces a reserve for taxation and also covers the bonus 
to be paid to the shareholders, subject to the adoption of the resolu- 
tion which I shall shortly have the pleasure of submitting to you. 

On the other side, our assets are shown in the same form as we 
have adopted for the past two or three years; that is to say, our 
steamship property and investments in associated shipping com- 
panies are stated separately from our investments in Government 
and general securities. There have been some changes during the 
year, as the result of which the former item, which figures at 
£4,873,730 8s. 5d., is reduced, and investments in Government 
and general securities, which figure at £3,863,237 4s. 8d., are in- 
creased by approximately the same amount. Freehold and dock 
properties show a reduction of about £60,000, and sundry debtors 
and current balances also show a reduction, the difference between 
the figures of this year and last being about £500,000, against 
which, however, cash balances and bills on hand show an increase 
of £245,000 in round figures. 

StronNG CAPITAL PosITION. 

As I have mentioned on previous occasions, we have no deben- 
tures or prior charges upon the assets of the parent company, and 
only in the case of two or three of our subsidiary and associated 
companies are there such debentures. In some of these instances 
the parent company has guaranteed the principal and interest 
thereon. I think it will probably interest you to know that the 
total amount of such guarantees at the present time is only 
£1,547,500, which, of course, includes the issue of £1,000,000 
Debentures recently made by the Rio Cape Line, Limited. In 
every case the actual value of the assets of the subsidiary companies 
upon which such debentures are secured far exceeds the amount 
ot the debentures, and in effect the guarantees we have given do 
not represent any real liability to us and may be looked upon more 
asa means of reducing the rate of interest that is payable upon theso 
securities. 


convening the meeting. Mr. 
Walton and Son, read the 


TRIBUTE TO STAFFs. 

On these occasions I so often pay a tribute to the work of our 
staffs that there is a risk of its being regarded more or less as a 
meaningless formality, but I can assure you that is far from being 
the case. The loyalty and enthusiasm of the members of all our 
organizations contribute materially to our When I 
speak of our staffs I refer not only to the Furness, Withy staffs 
in various parts of the world, but the staffs of our associated and 
subsidiary companies as well. They are bound together in their 
work and they are bound together in their sport. I may say 
that in the first season of the existence of the Furness Houlder 
Prince Football Club they won the London Shipping League Cup, 
and so keen is the interest that is being taken in all sections of sport 
that a new ground and clubhouse are being acquired at Eltham. 

I now have pleasure in proposing that the report and accounts 
be adopted, and that the bonus of 2} per cent., free of tax, be paid 
on the Ordinary share capital for the year ended April 30th, 1925. 

I will ask your deputy-chairman, Mr. Burnett, to second that, 
after which I shall be glad to answer any questions or give any 
information that may be required, to the best of my ability. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. R. E. Burnett, and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Frank H. Houlder, seconded by Mr. H. C. 
Blackiston, it was unanimously resolved to confirm the appointment 
to the Board of the additional directors, Mr. Ernest H. Murrant and 
Mr. Henry Smurthwaite. 

It was moved by Sir John Esplk n, Bt., K.B.E., seconded by Sir 


success. 


Osborn G. Holmden, K.B.E., and unanimously resolved, that the 
retiring directors, Mr. R. E. Burnett, Mr. W. H. Beckingham, Mr. 
Norman Douglass, and Mr. S. J. Forster, be re-elected. 

The auditors, Messrs. W. T. Walton and Son, were re-elected. 

\ hearty vote of thanks to the directors and the staff was pro- 
Posed by Mr. George A. Harradon, of Liverpool, seconded by 
Alderman Walter Lee, J.P., Lord Mayor of Newcastle-on Tyne, 
and carried unanimously. 

lhe Chairman having briefly replied, the proceedings terminated 





PHOENIX OIL AND TRANSPORT. 


AND 





THE COMPANY’S SOLID FINANCIAL POSITION 
GLOWING PROSPECTS. 


The fifth annual general meeting of the Phoenix Oil and Transport 
Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday, July 23rd, at River Plate 
House, London, E.C., Sir Edward Manville presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
for 1924, expressed his pleasure at being able to hold the annual 
meeting earlier this year. 

Dealing with the balan said he trusted it 
had given the shareholders the it had 
the board. Jt showed a gross profit of £241,350, and a net profit of 
£225,610, as compared with £77,861 for the year 1923, and £39,229 
for 1922. With the profit brought into tl from 
the previous year there was available a sum of £331,264, and from 
that the board had written off the whole of the balance of preliminary 
expenses of £80,709, and had created a reserve against sundry minor 
assets of £29,000, leaving a sum of £221,554 to be carried forward 
to the current vear. The sum of £300,166 (including the alre ady 
mentioned amounts of £80,709 and £29,000) had been written off for 
depreciation during the year the the Phoenix 
Company and those of the allied companies, which Was a substantial 
provision, 

At the end of 1924, in spite of the heavy capital expenditure 
during the vear, the liquid assets amounted to £467,000, consisting 
of cash and bills receivable and stocks of oil and products, and also @ 
realizable investment. He needed hardly to say that to-day the 
liquid assets of the company were matcrially greater than they were 
in either of the two preceding years. 

The Phoenix Company was making steady progress in the produc. 
tion of crude oil, for whilst in 1923 a figure of 105,259 tons waa 
reached, and in 1924 the total output was 187,904 tons, for the 
first six months of the present year the figure was nearly 136,000 tons, 
The footage drilled in 1924 was 62,991 ft., but for the first six months 
of the present year they had drilled 37,231 ft. The three refineries 
which they acquired were now efficiently occupied, and it seemed 
likely that with increasing production they would be utilized to 
their full capacity, and they were enlarging the lubricating oil plant 
at the Orion refinery, the demands being received for this product 
having considerably increased. The distribution business, estab- 
lished by the company for the sale of its products in Central Europe, 
was extending and progressing satisfactorily. 

The company’s operations on its various fields still further con- 
vinced the directors in their belief in the oil-producing potentialities 
of the lands possessed. The Moreni field had continued during the 
past six months to give the results they had experienced in the 
past, whilst a new oil source had recently been discovered there, 
which appeared likely to prolong the productivity of that ficld. 

But perhaps the most important development in the last six months 
was that on the field of Gura-Ocnitei, where they had now six wells, 
either completed or about to be, while six more were in hand. Those 
wells which had entered the oil sands had already given remarkablo 
results, and fully justified the favourable opinion originally formed 
of the field. 

In the Runcu fields they had continu d to experience the samo 
One well had proved to be quite 
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satisfactory results as heretofore. 
extraordinary, coming into production in February, flowing at the 
rate of 200 tons daily, increasing to 1,000 tons and since July 2nd had 
continued flowing at between 300 to 500 tons daily. 

At the last meeting, he referred to the Government reserve lands, 
and he was pleased to state that notification had now been received 
that the company had been allotted three perimeters of State reserve 
oil lands at Moreni North, Gura-Oenitei and Ochiuri. The tinal 
settlement of the regulations were now being concluded, and the 
board hoped that in a few weeks they would find themselves, through 
one of their allied companies, in complete possession. From the 
development oi those perimeters they looked forward to obtaining 
satisfactory results, while the extension of their lease atGura-Ocnitei, 
when granted, would place that area on the same basis as the 
new perimeters in regard to length of the life of the lease, &e. 

After expressing the sincere thanks of the board to the staff of the 
Phoenix and allied companies, the chairman said that inasmuch ag 
the dividend-paying stage of the company’s career had been reached, 
he regretted to say that Mr. A. R. Cornrich, who was responsible 
for the organization of the company from its inception, and who had 
devoted the greater proportion of his time to its interests, now felt 
he could no longer devote such time to the company’s affairs, and 
was retiring from the position of general manager. 

In conclusion the chairman said the board was gratified to find 
themselves in the position of declaring their maiden dividend. ‘The 
profits earned in 1924 were in themselves sufficient to have provided 
a dividend, but the board thought it more desirable in the interests 
of ensuring the soundness of the company’s finances to carry forward 
the balance of profits. The progress had this year been maintained 
and increased, and the board had had pleasure in declaring an 
interim dividend for the vear 1925 of Is. on the £1 shares and 
6.9864 pence on the Is. shares, which would absorb £206,163. 

Despite the fact that the petroleum industry of the world had been 
under a cloud for some time past owing to the low prices prevailing 
ially and made the considerable 
n of those competent to judge, 
il in the future, and at the moment there 
iterial advance in the price of 
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their company had prog 
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higher prices would preva 
was distinct evidence of that. An 
oil products could not fail to 





profits earned, and that, added t reasing production, would, 
he believed, place them in a position Of increasing prosperity. 

He then moved the adoption of the port and accounts, which, 
seconded by Mr, F. Ge Penny, M.P., were unanimously carried. 
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AT HOLIDAY FARES 
Gibraltar, Marseilles or Egypt 


FOURTEEN DAYS 
at a cost, at sea and ashore, of £18 to £23. 


Summer is the Time 

for a run by sea to Gibraltar and Marseilles. The P. & O. Company's 
Weekly Mail Steamer (11,000 to 21,060 tons) leaves Tilbury every Friday; 
arrives Gibraltar Tuesday morning; and Marseilles Thursday morning. On 
Friday the homeward India, China or Australia mail steamer leaves 
Marseilles for Gibraltar, Plymouth (Wednesday) and London (Thursday). 
Passengers can leave Piymouth by direct fast express trains and be home 
from the trip within 14 day Glorious climatic conditions, first-class table 
fare, swarily run ships, comfortable cabins, broad promenade ‘decks and hand- 
somely appointed saloons ensure complete enjoyment. People with only a 
week to spare can travel one way to or from Marseilles by the P. & O. 
Bombay Express and thus do the round trip in seven days. For those with 
more time, Summer on the Riviera, the real French holiday season is 
uncomm< only attractive. 

A P. & ©. Picture Programme of Summer arrangements 
Marseilles and Egypt, and reduced Summer Hotel Tariffs, will be 
application as below: 


By P. & O. to INDIA OR CEYLON 


AT REDUCED FARES 
December—January, 1925-26. 
From T.ondon to Bombay or Colombo and back, ail sea, 100 Guineas. By 
the Bombay Overland I. & ©. Express London to and from Marseilles, 
thence by Sea to Bombay or Colombo and back, £120. The dates will admit 
stay in India or schedule of s special sailings apply 





to Gibraltar, 
sent on 





of a month’ or Celyon, Fe 


as helow :- 


P&O CHIEF PASSENGER” OFFICE 





P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 








America 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 


Regular Sailings from Southampton & Liverpool 
by Magnificently-Appointed Steamers 


R.MS.P. FOR COMFORT AT SEA 
Wrne for Brochare S.A——M 


The Royal Maii Line, 


London —aianne House, Moorgate, E.C.2, and America House, Cockspur Street, S 
MANCHESTER, SOUTHAMPTON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL. 
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To SCOTLAND via Wales and English Lakes. 
To ITALY & DOLOMITES via Venice and Italian Lakes. 
To SWITZERLAND via Chateaux of the Loire and Alsace. 


Inclusive charges, London to London. Every passenger has his 
own armchair and table. The newest form of luxury travel. 
Departures every three weeks. Send for illustrated brochure “H.” 


CONTINENTAL MOTORWAYS, LTD., 


98 Wigmore St., London, W. 1. ’Phoae: Mayfair "3428, 





GO BY 
MOTORWAYS 

















‘Spectator’ Competition 
AUGUST 1, 1925 











Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. 


(See page 198). 
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GO WHERE THE SUN SHINES 


Delightful cruises on famous Canadian Pacific 


Commencing November, 1925, and 


January, 1926. Rates from 
THREE GUINEAS A DAY 


including tours ashore, gratuities, and 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMER 
For further particulars write 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1, LONDON or Phaccsmnett Aaname 


103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


Liners. 


























To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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Important Announcement ° 
CONCERNING THE 20 HP. C 


ROLLS-ROYCE |: 


§ All2oH.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis ordered on and after July 28th,1925,can 


be fitted with right hand change-speed and brake levers and a 4- ee € 
gear-box, without s@dition to the usual chassis price, viz. {1,100 € 


Rolls-Royce Six Brakes can be fitted to all 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce e 
Chassis ordered on and after that date at an extra cost of £85 G 
(Provided that the Brakes are ordered at the same time as the Chassis) : 


ROL LS - ROS Ce Lin, 


Telegra Rolhead Piccy London 
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Also 


15 CONDUIT STREET, rtrteb rie W. 
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A man travels 
first-class for 
extra comfort. 
With equal fore- 
thought he buys 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 





HERE'S one thing about Y 






















my spirit, Sir, it's reliable. 
There's never a doubt about 
its performance, for with 
PRATTS PERFECTION in the 
tank your engine will develop 
every ounce of power it is 
capable of. Up the hills and 
over on top, no hesitation, no 
engine labour. Or down to a 
crawl through city traffic smooth 
and sure, answering the accel- 
erator without a second's delay 
that's Pratts. 
It’s always the same, Sir, pure 
and uniform, volatile and power- 
ful, giving more miles per gallon 
and clean running. 








PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 





ANCLO-AMERICAN O11 COMPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE. LONDON 8 w.i, 
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“THE cork-tipped Player's No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 

welcomed by some smokers. The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84 20 for 1/4 

50 for 3/3 nell 
( WITH: OR —WitHouT. CORK TIPS yy 
3.P.58, — — 























TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BRADFORD 








| 4,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED | 
““ARETHUSA” om 


TRAINING SHIP Rhy SHAFTESBURY 


HO 
URGENTLY 
NEED £11,000 
President: H.RIL THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent te Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated te 
the British Dominions. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman 
F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: 


H,. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND. 


TheShaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


Full-time Day Courses are provided in 
the various branches of Technology. 
Special facilities are available for ad- 
vanced study and research. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS. 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 























164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. ‘ eg STIR a 
VICL-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEi. HALSEY says: “I have never seen RATES. 

ie | ee = Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. oo oe Tour Shillings. 

Samia : a — ee ~ | Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -- ‘Two Shillings. 





Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


. . Instructions should be addressed to— 
I REN CH WHITE WINE S PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
FOR DINNER USE. THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


exannst : London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines AT OTICE. 





























WS eats Mera Meee at ke an ease 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine ; rhe Liter on earch Room stg ' ubli “ 
. “ Office will be closed for repairs for six or eight weeks trom 1 \ 
quality of the following :— and during that period accommodation for searchers will be severely 1 ieted 
Ter doz Ter doz. =——— — =_ = —- ————————— —-- — — = op 
y — Bottles, 3-Bottles. 
in de Graves asé eee ees eee 30/- 17/- 4 
Do. Superieure eae eee 36/- 20/- For Sale. 
Sauternes... ste eee es eco 42/- 23/- —— . . . : ara 
Sauternes Superieure eee one tee 52/- 28/- \ ENUINE Murillo for Sale.-—Highest offer. Viewed by appoitt- 
CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom, A ment. London district. —Box 1303, the Spec'ator, 1 York str Wt . 
ee ee : _ SALE.— Latest Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
. a 8 AY Handy volume, half leather. 29 volumes in absolutely new condit Cost 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, £36, accept £22 EDITOR. 74 North Street, Hutl. 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, ~ SS ————.—- - 
3 an EE EO EP oP Db . 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. To et. Kr. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. = . -- —__—_—_—" 
Reta JART HOUSE, furnished, detached, large garden. Suit coupie. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. _ Between Brighton and Worthing. Good train and ‘bu rvi j sham 








Lodge, Shorcham, Sussex, 
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ESTON -SUPER- MARE for Health and Happiness.— ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE ryt 
\ SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround- SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, 41 ALLEYN PA RK, LONDON, 38.E. 
ings (sea and land views), 8 lf-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary | A residential London College. Preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling 
Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly. No premiums, Fixtures Association, and the Certificates of the Chartered Society of Massage, &c. 


nvenience. 
fee —Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare, 


eerste NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 

4 (Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 


Hygiene, Physiology, &c, Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 














Re Se 
— — TERS mm ty 7 Ss REF 4 . « " 7 3 ant. r Tommy ‘ an al * 
mE UNIVERSITY OF HEFFIELD JPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
a ee pe ee aia TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  S.W, 15, 
joint COMMITTEE FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF TUTORIAL CLASSES. | DEYONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 145 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon, Treasurer: 








\pplications are invited for the post of TUTOR iz SOCTAL HISTORY AND 

















P , : Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For informa tion concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Granta 
} 11CS for extr rk tcmuneratio £400 he Sessic 925-26. s ; 
—— was ce cere al bt a oO mec" si 100 for the Session 1 . | from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
Duties 0 co mcnee a 1 “eur imi O18 ct 4 . = 
ns. accompanied by testimonials or references, to be in the hands of ——— — ——— a 


Appl 


the undersigned as soon as possible, but not = + than Monday meng, nr ong Girls’ Schools ai ‘Colleges. 











qx BERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE.| J{ARRINGTONS RESIDENTIAL | SCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 














The Committ will pa ed shortly to appoint an ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Chairman of tat — ‘ae ae Ki ~ = +f oe ee ee .P. 
The salary offered is £400 sing by inere nts of £50 to £500. Sub t to deductions dee airmen R. FERENS, | 
; fa 1 ¢ etches nt Ont I Semesneanuth sig So ton wines ieee . Head-Mistress : Miss ALICE iets INGDRAKE DAVIES 
; Candida have a good Honours Degree of a British University and an Ist Class Honours, Final School of En Languag Literature, Oxtord. 
Education Diploma or Certificate, together with some years’ varied experience in oe ae F ? MS eene . ; ‘ : 7 a 
" ng in Er h Schools Phey should be under 38 years of age. and should P.. ‘ Th ditions to the © ee ae _ 5 Ee eauly on oe red | ", H.M. the 
have s 1 wit the forces of the ¢ wn during the War. Responsible work in bl een. ie omy SC & Scone nO . J ne wi ; i = o oz ; ' 1001 
administra i may be regarded as an additional qualification. lock, consisting ot Assembly Hall, Cl ooms, udio, Laboratories and Music 
f Applicatic \ 1 should be returned before August 18th, may be ~“oms 
Basan tony eppace wD nniy a ee - —_ Applications for es in the Autumn Term, 1925, should now be mad 
G. B. BROWN, yaa aa F< Saba 8 eo ee 
; bas ie INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Carlial HINDHEAD, St RREY. 
—— —— racing climat ( d education. 
‘ , ’ tr mr . Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 3. i TC ce LOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
‘ Hadateliaalabeane EDUCATION COMMITTEE. pene esitestnehe rial ee cnx ieee Fst ie ae 
sails OCODARD car st HOOLS WESTERN DIVISION, 
red in September, for tine : ee ee P ad Provost Re F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wr ington, Somerset. 
SECONDARY = SCHOOL FOR BOYS, — REDRUTH.—ASSISTANT | 8° KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. — Head-Mistress 3 
MASTER for French 1 Tunic Form subjects Application form may Miss E. M. HARTNE LL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £15 over 14, £180 
btained from the HEAD-M AST ER, District Education Office, Redruth. cleans Saataataeie deca de cn. Bhs 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TRU RO ASSISTANT MISTRESS ‘\CHOOL OF MARY “AND &. ANNE. ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
rad with experic ferred—for e Term, to take : 
oanars wee Sp sperm Ber Se eee, ese STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 


ige of the Senior ] lish and to help with the middle school French. 
Application form may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS AB) sre wupexeeeee 


LISKEARD SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL) ASSISTANT MISTRESS, l1GuHFtIELD 
| ) ; 


(iraduate, to teach History throughout the school and Scripture and other A : 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


offered for September. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 








Experience essential. Application form may 

















be obtained from Mr. F, B. JEFFERY, District Education Office, Liskeard a : Principal—Miss Wallis, 
I ilary in each case will be in accordance with the Burnham Award for Private Residential School for Girls, Tele : Watt ord 616 
Secondary School ¥ 7 — VES : 
4 stamped and addressed foolscap envelope should accompany applications St HELENS, COCK ERMOUT H. —Boarding ” Se hool for Girls 
for forms. ™ in the Lake District. Principal—Miss waE E 1 ER. 
j Education Department, Special terms for ministers’ and missionarics "_daughte! rs t charge if desired, 








=i 33 (SONVENT OF THE NAT IVITY.—Boarding School for Girls. 
ens On outskirts of town. Large garden.—French by native Sisters. Oxford 


T HE QUEENS UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. | Local and music examinations.— MOTH Ht R SUPERIOR, Glenfield Road, Leicester, 
invited for the post of ASSISTANT to the Professor of Englic® C ALDER GIR LS ,HOOL, SEASCALE, 


ulars from the undersigned, to whom applications should be sent 
in the first instance 








Climate bracing and sunny. d 
J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL (or girls, 
— unas 8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years 


a DI’ rR E SS, experienced and capable, required for high-class Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 





’ , Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 
ated Monthly appearing in about two to three months’ time.—Write, = tate is : y Ss. 
ialif cations, to Box 981, TL. B, Browne’s Advertising Offices, 163 Queen __ For illustrated | pr spectus apply HE AD-S {ISTRE 


Vietoria Street, London, B.(\ 4 W £2 T WORTH. 














~ . : onven . . —_ 28 BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
n Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments De aye - The School atands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay; 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STI a CAREERS ASSO- | Entrance Scholarships. 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, ‘‘ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth; 
. . Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Lid 











Lectures, Scholarships, Sr. rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


— TL Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. SN aan ae en Mane ae ae 














FACULTIES. TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT: 
FOUNDED 1850. 


SCIENCE Sul ts: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
. cs : * . . int) et ory jing (Co 
ieatt Pelroleam’, Breving and Boo-Chemistry of Fermentation. tt Prinefpate { Miss BRENDA NI SHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
ee THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
ME m LN ; {11 subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and Houso stands in 100 fy patency Gm sittiake dace ‘Masiadieen. 
COMMERCE Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce. oRGAL OTT a eee 


I 

FHE SESSION 19 6 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER Stu, 1925 : LECTURES BY WELL-k KNOWN P PROFE SSORS. n 
‘TT ) GES aX OR a AD , ; 1 . WOMEN =e 
ithe COs | AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN i T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

‘ 4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER; 
Medical School, Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements | Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin horough education on modern lines, 
niversities and Licensing Bodies. Pupils prepared for advan ed _exanl inations al r the Universities if 1 juired, 
»y have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities | Beautiful situation overlooking bay Good garden. Net ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
h, take a Master's Degree 





———— ay 














or persons wh 






ne year I re¢ —_—-- aa aan ees — a . — = 

Sullat , wi rmation as to Lecture and Laboratory Cou . OURNEMOUTH: KNOL E ~ HALL. Home Boarding School 
itions for Degrecs, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships are for Girls. Modern Ed Near pines and sea, Sy lid health ord, 
follows : —Principal, Miss FAIRB ROTHE R 





uty of Science, — — —_——— 


Ity of Arts. 

ulty of Medicine. Boys’ ‘Schools and Glen, 

epartment of Social Stud , . ‘ : 

chool of Malting and Brewing. QO AK:BA BR BP SB Ss. cH & CO i 


And will be sent on application to the Registrar. i 
TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
tory School for 





| 








JNIVERSITY OF LONDON eeicniain — 








COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU, FOUNDERS: Sin JESSE BOOT, Br, Lady BOOT, Licut..Gen. Sir ERNEST De 
Constituted under a Declaration of Trust approved by the Senate.) BRATH, K . C.LE., M. V. BLACKER : UG] AS ane F. J. BOIS, | Sig 
ASSISTS. EXTERNAL STUDENTS preparing for the INTERMEDIATE and GEORGE MACARINEY, K.C.LE., ANI RK O. MORGAN-SMITH, 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS for the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON COMMERCE HEAD-MASTER rHE Rey. G. O MORGAN SMITH, Ace PH.D., I 
DEGREE. Advisory Staff of Experts with the highest qualification (st. Catharine’s College, Cambridge Alle University, Franc 
Series of Educational Pamphilets Lending Library tor Student Individual GRADUATE ST AFI : 
Guidance and Advice ; Written Work set and criticized ; Employment Assistance to The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. eautle 
Graduates. ful climate, healthy situat Every 1 m convenlence Electric iby 
Prospectus for Session 1925-6 and Enquiry Form on applic: ition to SECRETARY BOYS T (KE N as " BOLE? foe oe or r-SMITI 
(Mr. H, J, Crawiord, B.A 16 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, Apply for Prospectus, & the Head-Master, Dr, MORGAN-SMITH, 
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REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Dreghorn Castle. Colinton. Midlothian. Head-Master. WH. M. RUSH. B.A., who 
will be succeeded at the end of this term by Mr. 8. H. OSBORNE, B.A., prepares 
boys for Public Schools and nemea, 

-PER SCHOOL. 
ouene Park, Liberton, Midlothian, 
Head-Master: R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 





Boys of 14 and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams, 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or the HEAD-MAST ERS. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 


Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 


Army Council, 
‘acing Dartmoor. 





SOMERSET.—Public School in 


four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. py om 
by Army Council, O.T.C,, Swimming, ete. Fees, £72—£85 r annum. Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or Clerk, F, LEE MICHELL, 


Wellington, Somerset. 


i *- EDMUND’S 





SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High ground overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playiyg fielis. Se — Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Army, 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. M.A., 


wu RNSIDE, Head-Master, 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
muildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &e, 


Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, O.T.C. Fees £81. 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. Head-Master. 


™ } OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFI¢ ‘ER * (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Roval Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a fullillustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, aes. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, N. 


Boating, Entrance 


GRUNDY, M.A., 

















po 
—VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE 


Good references in England, 





DE CHAILLY. 


Escort from London 


AUSANNE 
Finishing School for Girls, 
~Apply to Miles, GLAS, 





RENCH FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
LAUSANNE, 
a ituated, Modern languages, Music, Sports.—Apply Mile. MICHOUD, 


AV. Kalantine 10. 








Scholastic Agencies. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
CONTINENT, and TULORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 





DVICE 
HOME or on the 
DOMESTIC 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W, 1. Telephone: Regent 5878, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 
GIRLS. 


CHOOLS FoR BOYS 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

CLERGY REC! EIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by —— (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pepsi district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

u 





AND 





J. & J, PATON cational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 
CHOOLS AND zVUTZORsB S. 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 

Scholastic Agenta, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, “LONDON, W. 1; 
Yelephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
Price 2s 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


Private Tuition, Kr. 
ELOCUTION SCHOOL.—Harry Duxbury 


Publishers of “ 











OHN DUXBURY’S 





Expression, &c. HAROLD HORTON—Voice, &¢.— Apply Secretary, 

41 WoRt RN sQu ARE, London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386, 
HILDREN of kindergarten age taken by married lady with 
medical qualifications, as boarders with her own chil os Long or 


Y wee 


short periods._-Box 1304, the Spectator, 13 York Strect, 








Authors, Typeturiting, Kc. 


_ MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c,, required, 
for prospectus to— 
SSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1: 





Send stam 
RONALD 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to scll. Expert guidance, real training 
Tilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


MSS., by 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, — 








YPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of 
experienced clerk, late London University, 
Miss HILL, 


Monks Risborough, Bucks, 





es 


I ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
4 and promptly executed. MSS, is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 34, per 
Miss NANCY MCFARLANE (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, 


YYPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. 


1,000.— Westclitf-on-Sea, 





Pro 
mpt and careful work, 











dont Also Duplicating —WEATHERLEY, 65 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitt, rne, 
ants, 
= ee 
Hotels, Wydros, Kc. 
OVE.—Guests Received in Lady’s Beautifully Furnished 


_— excellent cooking.—Box 1302, the Spectator, 13 York Street 


Garden, W.C 


OTEL CONSTANCE 
A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over. 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and "bus routes, Re cently roe. 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires ang 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d, 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7} guineas (double) inclusive, 
Telephone: Paddington 8083, 


|) 

ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest and 

finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 

of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy Summer Resort. Every comfort. Inter. 

esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 29 
fine Views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


N OOR COURT. SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel 

adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; magnificent sea-views every room; Excellent 
cuisine, chef; electric light ; gas-tires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hire, 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet, ‘Telephone: 189 
Sidmouth. 


Covent 





23 Lancaster Gate, 














NHELTENHAM.— Upper Collets, Cleeve Hill. Ideal Holiday 
Hotel. 800 ft. above sea level, Glorious views. Grounds adjoin golf links, 
Spacious rooms, Excellent cuisine, Best centre for Cotswolds, Moderate Tariff, 

—'Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 
Great 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Near Honister Pass, 
Gable, &c. Wildest scenery Bracing. VICTORIA FAMILY HOTEL, 
Travel via Cockermouth, 


R.A.C. Moderate tariff. 


LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.— Excel. 
y lent motoring centre for Trossachs, Rob Roy Country. Large Garden, Lawn Tennis, 


A THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 
A 


situated amidst finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. 








Unique Hotel 


Grounds 46 acres, 





) oen-r HOTEL, Gullane, East Lothian.—The finest Golfing 


‘entre in Great Britain. Nine Golf Courses within easy reach. Lawn Tenals, 





A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other: adval ants tages of a Hydro: at moder: ate cost. _ Tele S41. Lift. 


Xe. - _ 


LTD. 








Cours, 
LUNN, 





S IR HENRY 
£019 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall. 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall. 
£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall. 
Illustrated Booklet post free. 


5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 








FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on Page 21 








Miscellaneous. 
LUMS.—Finest Pershore Egg. 12 Ibs. 4s. 


48 lbs. 17s. Carriage paid. Packages free. Cash with order. 
& STANTON, Fruit Growers, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 


OULTRY.—Delicious Roasting Chickens, Ducks, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 
pair. Largest Boiling Fowls, 6s, trussed. Killed to order. New-Cream 
Butter, 3 Ibs, 5s. 9d.. postage paid.—Miss DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork, 


ROWN SHERRY (old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottles. 
Sample bottle per post, 7).—WICKHAM & CO., LTD., bideford. Est. 1817. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other idcas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B,. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London. W. 

M* SIC BY MAIL.—Everything in Music—Vocal, Instrumental 
Educational—British and Foreign—Largest Stock in London,—MU RDOCHS, 

23 Princes Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVER JATS, Ladies 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or se nd 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ’Phone : Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 


EEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work for Sale. Ladies’, 

Gentlemen’s and Children’s Underclothing and Household Linens made and 

repaired. Terms Cash. References and Estimates given.—SWORDER, 33 Ware 
Road, Hertford, Herts. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH 





9d., 24 lbs. 9s., 
HUMPHREY 























(OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 











assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silv. or, 153. on, 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken of 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD).— each tooth on 
vulcanite, 4s. on silver, 6s. on gold. No misleading pri Cash by return. 
—DENTAL WORKS, Main Street, Carlton, Notts. Bankers: Lloyds. 





A RE you looking for quick, easy method of killing Cockroaches? 

lattis has cleared Homes, from the Palace to the Cottage, and will clear 
yours, Guaranteed. ‘Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. Sole Makers :— 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, She “field, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Brant hes, 
Stores, Larger Sizes for export, lower rates, 
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“e | Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. C H N T | J R Y 
= | QUEEN'S FOLLY: Chapter XIX-XXXI, By Stanley J. Weyman. | i 
d }/ GUY Dt MAUPASSANT "% Recollection, : By Sigma. | 
: THE “ SCORPION BENA.” By Maurice B. Blake. |] 
nt | THE BLUE WAVES OF TORY: A Short Story. _ By Donn Byrne. I! | AND AFTER 

i TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL IN JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS, | 
_ | By the Hou. Mr. Tustice MacKinnon. | —_—_—— iTS f GU. :—_————_ 
Ye | THE PATHOS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. | ee 
t. THE HEART OF A THER: AS cD LE arate | China and Britain. By R. O. Hatt. 
“ | GALA-GALA AND NICI PP at Cs oke | French Difficulties. By THe Appt ErRNeEstT DIMNE1 
i, rtf jt ae TLE GARD i os Willia _Beche Australian Lessons for British Labour. 

INDEPENDENCE DA \ tch-Book. VI. Lieut.-Gen.’ John | By. MEBaeiee APeIneO” 

i 1 Lye ae . by Philip Guedalla. Rural Community Councils. By Grace E. Hapow 

} A 1 \ nO) 14 


An Experiment Station in Education. 











@ 
: LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. By Grorce H. Lock 
| Drink in West Africa. By Tuomas W: 
i a came SSS Our Public Security Problem. 
U The By C Pasua, C.M.G 
‘ | | The Fishing Industry and the Nation. By Grrva 
FOR | NIGHTLY REVIEW. Rewtocr, MP. (1 oS ie Sis al Cote 
a AUGUST Fisheries Committees 
/ | ¥. By ; , RS (Prof f ; 
: ANCIENT EGYPT.—I Ry M aad: r; aie te Bread. By 17 B. W Ky Professor of Ag 
: \ pS k | culture, tniver ity of ( ri , 
MR. CHAMBERLAT AT GENEVA. By H F. Srenper. Australia’s Mocking Birds. By A. H. Cuisn 
THE TRUE MEANIN( \ ; : 
; ynerned : aitiip Rs spies : s , eee | Notes on the Literature of Lawn Tennis. 
GERMANY’S INCREASING? COMPETITIO A LETTER FROM a ; 
, BERLIN. By R ( > Lone } By E. B. Nor 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AND FAIRYI ie r «uf | The Inquisition—I. By A. L. Maycocr 
THE PRODUCTIONS OF GEORGES PITOEFF. By Joun Pause, | Old Popular Horace By Hvucu Macnacuren 
FRENCH FINANCI WILL CAILLAUX SUCCEED? By Joun Brut | Some Unpublished Letters of David cane. 
CHINA'S INDUSTRI REVOLT: ITS CAUSE. By Barsara G. Mvre. 
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Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 


They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice. 


No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 





“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured under ideal 
conditions, 


Tasued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lteé. 
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